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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The annual dinner of the University of Chicago which occurs 
during the week of the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence will be held at the University Club, 3813 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Wednesday, February 27, 1929. Tickets may be 
secured from William S. Gray, University of Chicago, for $2.00 
each. All alumni and former students of the University are cordially 
invited to attend. 


EXPLAINING SCHOOL COSTS TO TAXPAYERS 

The educational authorities of Rochester, New York, have 
issued for the second time a pamphlet explaining to the taxpayers 
of that city the budget which is being laid before the City Council. 
The sixteen-page pamphlet contains graphs, tables, and explanatory 
text. Such topics as school population, current income, administra- 
tion, instruction, auxiliary agencies, and maintenance are discussed 
to the extent of one page each. 

One table which will be of interest to school administrators out- 


side of Rochester is as follows: 
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CURRENT EXPENDITURE—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 








1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928* 





. Administration... . ; 2.40] 2.26] 2.43] 2.65 
. Instruction Z 67.25]/64.69|64. 16/67. 20 
. Auxiliary agencies. . ; .08] 3.86] 3.95] 4.890] 5.09 
. Operation ‘ Q.40]10.05] 9.84]10. 18 
. Maintenance : 3 5.40] 5.17] 5.75] 4.86 
. Fixed charges : : 4.81] 4.89] 4.77] 5.20 
. Capital outlay : . 6.88} 8.99} 8.16) 4.82 



































* Partly estimated. 
t Budget. 


On the first page of the pamphlet is the following statement. 


The Board of Education is presenting its annual budget for current expenses 
and its budget for buildings and sites to the citizens of Rochester. Simultaneous- 
ly these budgets are being transmitted to the Council for approval. Comments 
and criticisms of both budgets will be welcomed, and questions concerning them 
will be gladly answered. 


The last paragraph on the last page is as follows: 

A cordial invitation is extended to every interested taxpayer to visit the 
office of the Board of Education to study the methods employed in cost-keeping 
and in the control of expenditures, for without this follow-up the budget would 
be of slight value, instead of the controlling factor which it will be in 1929. 

There can be no doubt that the annual publication of the 
financial transactions of the Board of Education is one of the reasons 
why the citizens of Rochester have, as they do, unqualified con- 
fidence in the educational system of their city. 


THE POWER TO SUSPEND SCHOOL OFFICERS 


In rendering a decision on a controversial issue which arose in 
one of the towns of New Jersey, Charles H. Elliott, state commis- 
sioner of education, made certain important pronouncements regard- 
ing the powers of local boards of education to suspend school officers. 
The Board of Education of the Borough of Edgewater suspended the 
supervising principal without preferring charges contemplating dis- 
missal. The suspended principal cited the Tenure of Service Act of 
New Jersey and pointed out that this act provides for dismissal 
under certain conditions but not for suspension. 

The pronouncement of Commissioner Elliott is as follows: 
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It is the Commissioner’s opinion that the State Board of Education cannot 
be deemed to have conferred in its rules a specific power upon local boards of 
education merely because it has not prohibited such power in those rules. 
Moreover, neither the State Board nor local board of education has any author- 
ity to make a rule investing a local board with a definite power, such as that of 
suspension, which is not conferred by the School Law itself. In the Commission- 
er’s opinion, therefore, any such rule providing for the suspension of a super- 
vising principal under tenure by either the State Board or a local board of edu- 
cation would be inconsistent with ‘“‘An act to establish a thorough and efficient 
system of free public schools and to provide for the maintenance, support, and 
management thereof,” etc. Section 165 of the 1925 Compilation of the School 
Law in its provision for teachers under contract and who have not yet attained 
tenure in a school district provides that it shall be optional with a board of 
education whether such teacher shall or shall not teach for the remainder of her 
contract in the case of dismissal by the board before the termination of such 
contract. In this statute permission is given to the board of education to 
suspend a teacher from service. 

The Legislature confers the power to suspend in the case of janitors. Sec- 
tion 382 provides for janitor tenure as follows: 

“No public-school janitor in any municipality or school district shall be dis- 
charged, dismissed, or suspended, nor shall his pay or compensation be de- 
creased, except upon sworn complaint for cause, and upon a hearing had before 
such board.” 

No provision in relation to suspension is contained in the Teachers’ Tenure 
of Service Act, which provides for dismissal for cause. 

Since the statutes confer upon a board of education the power to suspend 
teachers under contract and janitors and makes no provision for suspension 
under the Teachers’ Tenure of Service Act the action of the board in suspending 
its supervising principal who is under tenure is, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner, inconsistent with the act and is therefore illegal. 

16 Mo. App. 48 holds that “the suspension from office of an officer by the 
tribunal before whom he is to be tried pending his trial in due form upon charges, 
a conviction of which would involve his dismissal from office, is not an arbitrary 
or improper exercise of authority.” 88 N. W. 412; 89 Am. State 534; 36 Eng. 
Reprint 821. 

It was also held in 29 Cyc. 1405 that, “where the power of removal is limited 
to cause, the power to suspend made out of a dismissal power on pending 
charges is regarded as included within the power of removal.” 

While the power of suspension was held in both of the above authorities to 
exist incident to the power of removal and merely pending the trial of charges 
which have been pending, it was held in 29 Cyc. 1405: 

“Where no express power to suspend has been granted, the courts do not 
recognize that the power is included within the arbitrary power to remove, for 
the exercise of power to suspend will produce an interregnum in office. The ends 
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of discipline in such a case may be sufficiently subserved by the exercise of the 
power of removal and do not require the recognition of a power to suspend.” 

The law does not contemplate the punishment of supervising principals who 
have attained tenure by suspending them. If the conduct of a supervising princi- 
pal or teacher under tenure is unbecoming to the profession, such principal or 
teacher may be dismissed, and, in conformity with the above decisions, suspen- 
sion may be included in a dismissal pending the hearing. 

It is therefore the opinion of the Commissioner of Education that the 
suspension of appellant by the board of education was illegal, and the board is 
accordingly hereby directed to reinstate appellant immediately to the position 
of supervising principal of the School District of the Borough of Edgewater. 


The question which is discussed in this decision is one which was 
of major importance in the recent trial of Superintendent William 
McAndrew in Chicago. By suspending the superintendent, the 
Board of Education of Chicago succeeded in depriving him of his 
power months before it could legally bring him to trial on the 
charges preferred. If the board in that case had been estopped from 
exercising the power of suspension, the whole fiasco would have been 
avoided. Unfortunately, there was no educational authority in the 
state of Illinois to whom appeal could be made. 

The lesson which school administrators have to learn from the 


study of such cases is that the power of boards of education to 
suspend should be explicitly dealt with in the law. 


CHILDREN’S ORIGINAL WRITINGS AND DRAWINGS 

The Hammond public schools, Hammond, Indiana, have pub- 
lished two paper-covered books containing original poems, essays, 
and drawings by pupils. The titles of the books are The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Own Book and Projects and Illustrative Units in Original 
Writing, Reading, and Literature. In addition to the work of pupils, 
one of the books contains a number of statements by teachers of the 
way in which the activities of the pupils were organized so as to en- 
courage the type of productive effort which is exemplified in the 
selections published. 

Superintendent L. L. Caldwell’s preface to The Boys’ and Girls’ 
_ Own Book is as follows: 

This is your own book. It brings to you the thoughts and feelings of many 
boys and girls like yourself in our schools. It shows what boys and girls can do 


when they try to find good words with which to tell what they think and feel. 
Many of the selections deserve praise. 
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It is believed that your own book will be an inspiration to you to try again 
next year to do something even better. By comparing your work with that of 
others, you will find new ideas and discover ways to improve your own work. 
It is hoped that other boys and girls whose work does not appear here, or who 
did not try, will be inspired and encouraged to contribute to the next edition of 
this book. 

Competition makes excellence. One never knows what he can really ac- 
complish until he tries his best in competition with others. Trying for excellence 
in mind and spirit is just as exciting and splendid, and as satisfying, as compet- 
ing in athletics. We ought to admire and honor those who can write a good 
story or compose a beautiful verse just as much as the one who makes a victori- 
ous touchdown or throws the winning basket in the athletic games. 

So it is to inspire and encourage you, and to pay tribute to you to whom 
tribute is due, that your own book is edited and published. 


CONSERVING THE HEALTH OF TEACHERS 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has published a 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages entitled The Teacher's Health: What 
Some Communities Are Doing To Conserve It. One of the most inter- 
esting and important sections of this pamphlet is as follows: 

A short questionnaire relative to the health of teachers was sent to seventy 


school superintendents selected at random. Of the forty-eight who answered, 
62 per cent reported some kind of health supervision for teachers. Included in the 


methods of supervision were health examinations for certification and employ- 
ment of teacher applicants, periodic health examinations, and some care for 
sick teachers. 

Health examinations for certification and employment are required by 
twenty-nine of the forty-eight school systems. These examinations range from 
an inspection for the prevention of communicable diseases to a thorough and 
complete examination that includes a full survey of the health habits of the 
applicant. 

Dr. George E. Carrothers recommends that teacher applicants be classified 
on the basis of the health examination as follows: 

1. Those physically well and strong, available for almost any assignment. 

2. Those with minor defects which for the most part can be remedied by personal 
attention. Assignment to be carefully considered until defects are corrected. 

3. Those with defects of a more serious nature, yet remediable. Only certain 
types of work are to be open to members of this group. 

4. Those who are for definite reasons not fitted to engage in teaching. 


Los Angeles employs a similar classification. It is as follows: 


1. Excellent, fully serviceable. 

2. Below normal, but passable, unless other marks detract considerably from ap- 
plicant’s general condition. 

3. Not serviceable for school duties of the type applied for. 
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A fuller description of the qualifications for each classification is given on 
the examination blank. 

Fourteen of the twenty-nine schools that require examinations of teacher 
applicants stipulate that they be made by an official physician. Cleveland, 
Seattle, and Lincoln, which permit the examination to be made by outside 
physicians, specify that the physician must be approved by the medical service 
of the school or that he be chosen from an approved list. 

The development of periodic health examinations for teachers has been a 
comparatively slow but important one. Of the schools answering the question- 
naire, thirty-one do not offer periodic examinations; seven did not answer the 
question; six offer examinations on a voluntary basis; two require them at 
definite intervals; two require them only after absences due to illness; and one 
requires them after all absences whether taken for illness or for study or for 
other reasons. 

In 1926 the superintendent of schools in Salem, Oregon, required all teachers 
to have a complete health examination before signing their contracts for the 
school year. 

Of the two cities which demand the recurring examination, Philadelphia 
requires that one be made every five years, or as often as the examining physi- 
cian thinks desirable, and after absences due to illness. Seattle requires an ex- 
amination more often, if necessary. . 

Philadelphia has approached these examinations with a very fine spirit of . 
helpfulness and co-operation. There the confidential nature of the examination 
is stressed. “The periodic health examinations are confidential and intended for 
the teacher’s benefit.”” This is an official pronouncement by the Board of Edu- 
cation. The examination includes a careful check-up on the teachers’ mode of 
living, a complete health examination, and a consideration of the teachers’ 
mental health. The health service provides the teachers with a pamphlet, 
Your Health, as an aid in their habit survey. 

Teachers who employ a private physician for this examination must use the 
examination blank that is provided by the school health service. 

The periodic examination provided for the teachers of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
likewise includes an inquiry into their daily habits and their physical condition. 

Limited care for sick teachers is provided by Seattle and Philadelphia. 
Seattle is able to provide through the school health service some nursing care 
for those who are ill. Through a special fund, Philadelphia is able to provide 
limited hospital care. 

The following methods for stimulating defect correction were described by 
the cities answering the questionnaire. 

1. Newton, Massachusetts, offers to teachers assistance in correction of pos- 


. ture defects. 


2. Atlanta, Georgia, provides lectures in personal hygiene. 
3. Albany, New York, refers the findings of the health examination of 
teachers to the family physician. 
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4. Seattle, Washington, and Raleigh, North Carolina, invite the teachers 
to individual conferences with the school physician. 

5. Los Angeles, California, and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, find that the 
provision of a probationary period is effective in furthering correction of defects. 
An additional examination is required at the end of this period. 

6. Baltimore, Maryland, informs the teachers of the defects discovered and 
requests them to have immediate attention. 

7. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Lincoln, Nebraska, make splendid use 
of the periodic examination in giving each teacher a better understanding of her 
health needs. 

8. Lincoln, Nebraska, sends follow-up letters to the teachers from the 
school physician. Good results are gained there by this method. 

9. Cleveland, Ohio, is planning to provide vaccination for the prevention 
of colds among teachers. During two years of experimentation with vaccina- 
tion as a preventive of colds, 75 per cent of the teachers vaccinated reported 
beneficial results. Beginning in September, 1927, a recommendation was made 
to the entire teaching body that all teachers subject to colds receive the vaccine 
from school physicians free of charge. 


SICK LEAVE FOR TEACHERS 
School Life recently published an article which describes the 
variety of practices with regard to sick leave for teachers found in 
American school systems. A summary of the article issued by the 
Bureau of Education is as follows: 


In some schools there is no provision whatsoever made for a teacher’s sick _ 
leave other than the filling of her place with a substitute, whom the absent teach- 
er pays for out of her salary. On the other hand, some schools allow almost un- 
limited leave without deductions from salary. There are leaves granted at full 
pay, half-pay, and one-third pay; there are allowances at full pay for a certain 
number of days and half-pay afterward; there is full pay for two days, five 
days, ten days, fifteen days, twenty days, thirty days, and sixty days. 

Of 163 cities of more than 30,000 population, about one-half allow at least 
ten days sick leave annually at full pay, and two-thirds allow at least five days. 
Nine of these cities grant twenty days or more at full pay. 

The sickness of teachers is ordinarily brief; the average number of days lost 
on account of sickness is only about three and one-half. Many teachers have 
no sick leave, and very few have prolonged leave. 

It is undoubtedly with the idea in mind of providing for increased length of 
illness in later life and also of rewarding the teacher for length of service that the 
method of cumulative allowance was adopted. In this country the schools using 
this method are comparatively few. A good example of this plan is that of 
Denver, Colorado, where the sick leave begins at five days and is cumulative 
in the same amount annually up to sixty days in the twelfth year of service. 
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As the length of illness is extremely variable, no conceivable scale of days, 
cumulative or non-cumulative, can be made to fit all cases; however, a cumula- 
tive scheme would seem to fit more cases and has the advantage of giving the 
teacher an encouraging outlook for sickness allowance as time goes on. 

No administrative plan of granting sick leave can be just to both 
teachers and the public unless attention is given to the health of 
teachers at the time of employment and to the conditions under 
which teachers do their work. The fact that there is such variety 
in practice as the Bureau’s statement exhibits is clear evidence that 
here, as in most administrative procedures, there is a lack of suffi- 
cient scientific knowledge to guide practice. Administrative arrange- 
ments with regard to teachers’ health should be no less definite and 
no less well considered than are the plans of insurance companies. 


HANDWRITING AS A SUBJECT IN TEACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

One of the pressing problems in the teaching of handwriting is 
the adequate preparation of teachers. It is true at the present time 
in most schools that instruction in handwriting is carried on largely 
by the grade teachers rather than by special teachers; consequently, 
it is necessary that grade teachers be adequately prepared. In most 
cases adequate preparation is lacking, and the instruction in hand- 
writing suffers. 

Even when it is recognized that the grade teacher should be 
prepared to teach handwriting, it is not clear how this preparation 
should be secured. Normal schools and teachers’ colleges are mak- 
ing greater and greater efforts to raise all their instruction to the 
level of college work. In this they are encouraged and even stimu- 
lated by the requirements of universities and other accrediting in- 
stitutions. As a consequence, some teachers’ colleges omit instruc- 
tion in handwriting altogether. In those cases in which it is included 
it constitutes a very minor part of a more general course, such as a 
course in educational psychology. 

Teachers’ colleges are certainly justified in refusing to give credit 
for purely practice work in penmanship. Such practice work is suit- 
able in elementary or possibly secondary schools but not in institu- 
tions of collegiate grade. The possession of personal skill in penman- 
ship, however, is only one of the two important elements in the 
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preparation of a teacher of handwriting. The other element is a 
grasp of the facts and principles which are taught in the psychology 
and pedagogy of the subject. A study of the psychology and peda- 
gogy of handwriting is as legitimate a part of a teacher-training 
course as is any other subject in the curriculum. 

It is worth while to note the solution of the problem which has 
been worked out in one teachers’ college. The following paragraphs 
are quoted from a description of a course given by Professor H. P. 
Butcher in the East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma. 
It may suggest a satisfactory solution of the problem to teachers 
and administrators in other teachers’ colleges. 


Students should acquire practical knowledge and skill, some useful habits, 
and good attitudes and feelings toward penmanship and its teaching. In addi- 
tion, they should be able to step into a schoolroom and give a class tests of 
speed and quality of writing; they should be able to score the papers with some 
degree of accuracy through the use of scales, to distribute the scores correctly 
on standard graphs, and to interpret the graphs with some degree of skill. 
Those who are trained to deal with penmanship in this way will be able to dis- 
cover the writing problems in the schools in which they teach and will know 
something about how to proceed in solving these problems. 

A course nine weeks in length and consisting of four recitations a week has 
been organized at the East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma, 
in order to train students along the lines described in the foregoing paragraph. 
About two weeks is spent in studying the subject matter of a textbook on how to 
teach penmanship. The class then secures specimens of handwriting from at least 
three schoolrooms and scores these specimens, using three scales—those devised 
by Ayres, Thorndike, and Freeman. At least a week is required to teach the 
process of scoring so that students may be familiar with it and make good prog- 
ress. After the samples of writing from a given room have been scored, the 
students make a graph and distribute the scores on it. The graph is then inter- 
preted. 

The students go into the public schools and get the material for the pur- 
poses described. Tests of speed and quality are given under their direction, the 
students being responsible for a strict check on the time allowed for the speed 
tests. Tests are also given by the instructor in the normal-school class to de- 
termine the speed and the quality of the writing of the normal-school students 
themselves. The interest in these tests is great because the students have a 
great deal of curiosity about their own standing in the tests and at the beginning 
of the course are ignorant of their own ability. The papers of the students are 
graded and returned to them. 

There is no drill in handwriting in the normal-school class, but it is easy to 
note improvement in the writing of the students as a result of the drill in scoring 
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and the preparation of exercises. This is especially true in the case of the poorer 
writers. Since the course described was organized as part of the teacher-train- 
ing curriculum, increased interest in handwriting is noted in the districts where 
the students go to teach. 


A PLAN FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


A committee of the New York State Teachers’ Association 
rendered at the recent meeting of the House of Delegates of that 
association a report on the training which should be provided for 
elementary-school teachers. This report was reviewed in the New 
York Sun as follows: 


Chief among the reforms proposed are: 

That more instruction in content of subject matter be given in the normal 
schools than is now the case. 

That training-school teachers be assigned periodically to actual class 
teaching. 

That greater emphasis be placed upon practice teaching, each student 
teacher being required to take charge of a class for six months as a “cadet teach- 
er,” with a specially assigned supervisor to advise the work of each group of six 
cadets. Under this arrangement the cadets would receive about half the pay 
of a beginning teacher. 

That for a full year after appointment a new teacher be kept under the 
supervision of a “liaison officer” from the training schools, who shall closely 
watch the work of the new appointee. 

That, in view of the present oversupply of candidates for the training 
schools, a policy of selection be inaugurated to make sure that entrants into the 
training courses are properly prepared by temperament and training for the 
profession. 

In discussing the place of subject matter as distinguished from methods in 
the training-school course, the committee says in part: 

“The divorce of subject-matter and methods teachers entirely from class- 
room teaching is most unfortunate. Instructors in a normal schoolare, after all, 
teachers of teachers. Just as the supervisor who gets away from actual teaching 
eventually loses his understanding and sympathy for the difficulties of the 
classroom situation, so the normal-school instructor who has no opportunity to 
apply the material which he is teaching tends to become abstract and theo- 
retical. He needs the constant check of theory against actual classroom condi- 
tions if he is to maintain the proper balance... . . 

“The committee recommends that the normal-school curriculum shall give 
a thorough review of the subject matter which the student will later be called 
upon to teach, from the professional viewpoint, incorporating method with sub- 
ject matter taught and making definite use of type lessons and devices, such as 
the teacher can actually use in practical teaching conditions. 
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“With the rapid development throughout the United States of the normal 
schools into teachers’ colleges, there has grown up a very distinct and, we be- 
lieve, very dangerous tendency for teacher-training institutions to ape the arts 
colleges. Teacher-training institutions are, however, primarily vocational insti- 
tutions, and failure to recognize in practice that this is their primary function is 
certain to be attended with disastrous consequences to their efficiency in the 
development of teaching skill. 

“The subject matter taught in the normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
should not, however, be a mere formal rehash of history, geography, arith- 
metic, and the like. It may be described as a review in the sense that these fields 
are viewed again but at a college level. 

“The attention of students and teachers should be upon (a) a thorough 
mastery of the field itself, a grasp and scope of knowledge which should give the 
independence, self-confidence, and ease which a wide margin of information alone 
affords; (6) an understanding of the uses of the subject in fulfilling the aims of 
elementary education together with an adequate knowledge of methods of at- 
taining these ends; (c) an acquaintance with the history of the field and a work- 
ing knowledge of its literature; (d) a thorough knowledge of the maps, texts, 
visual materials, and other aids available in teaching; (e) the development of 
ability to interpret the results of diagnostic tests and to apply remedial mea- 
sures; (f) the consideration of courses of study, their interpretation and proper 
use. There should be also some experience in planning units of work in con- 
junction with a given course of study.” 


DEAN RUSSELL’S REPORT 


In the first report which Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, presented to the Board of Trustees 
there is a vigorous discussion of the crucial problem of adjusting 
educational demands in this country to available resources. Dean 
Russell’s statement of the situation in which America finds itself is 
as follows: 


One of the most perplexing of these problems arises from the simultaneous 
impact upon the school of three popular demands—that pupils be accommo- 
dated in greater numbers, that training of better quality be offered, and that 
there be greater economy in all public expenditures. 

The American people want educational opportunities to be widely ex- 
tended. Our nation was founded upon the assumption that all men are created 
free and equal, and we have come to believe that all should have an equal 
chance. We desire no leader to be selected on account of his wealth alone, no 
child to be bound by the accidents of birth; and we hope that the time may soon 
come when the race of life will be run from an even start with a free field. 
Franklin and Lincoln are our heroes. “Onward and upward” is a favorite motto. 
The most gratifying spectacle to most of us is that of the poor boy rising to the 
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gilded heights. The humble origins of Smith and Hoover are political capital. 
This is the explanation of the growth of our school system and forms the under- 
lying cause of the extraordinary expansion of all its parts. The public school is 
dear to the hearts of the American people. Through it they hope to realize their 
fondest desires; and they will not rest content until every boy and girl is given 
opportunity commensurate with ability, regardless of birth, wealth, or health. 
Americans want more education. 

At the same time they want better quality of education. They are not 
satisfied with the schools as they are. Returning travelers receive thoughtful 
attention when they pronounce American education as inferior to European. 
Merchants and manufacturers complain of the deficiencies of the graduates of 
our schools. Famous critics perceive a lack of thoroughness; they detect a cer- 
tain softness in our teaching; and they plead for the production of true scholars 
and a return to scholarly ideals. Legislatures enact laws requiring higher 
standards and better teachers. School authorities advance admission require- 
ments and restrict attendance. Certain colleges practically elect to membership 
a favored few. Waiting lists are long. Institutions secure popular support by 
announcing as their aim education of fine quality, and they point with pride to 
small classes, individual instruction, and education by conference under a 
tutorial system. 

The American people want quantity and quality and at the same time dis- 
play a solicitude concerning all public expenditures. The economy program of 
the national administration, which has had wide public appeal, has been re- 
flected in states and localities by the appointment of budget directors, the 
adoption of economy policies, the rigid scrutiny of all payments, and the reduc- 
tion of taxes. Some experts assert that the United States cannot afford to sup- 
port its present educational program. This seems absurd, but one may well 
pause when one looks into the future. If the American people proceed with a 
policy of extending education widely and at the same time increase expenditures 
in order to work for quality, the time may be not far distant when we shall be 
forced to consider whether we, as a nation, can afford to pay for all that we 
want. It is to be hoped that our economists will address themselves to this 
problem. A portion of the people by their own labors are able to support the 
balance who are not at work—the young, the aged, the ill, the unemployed, and 
those who are in school. The ratio of the productive to the unproductive de- 
fends upon a variety of factors, among them being wealth of natural resources, 
geographical location, climatic conditions, length of the working day, week, and 
year, degree of productivity, economy and thrift, amount of unemployment, 
age of retirement, birth and death rates, ratio of children to adults, general 
health conditions, and the effect of the educational system upon such of these as 
are modifiable. Thus the early age of retirement in France, the low productivity 
of China, the frequent holidays of Spain, and the extravagance of the United 
States, considered by themselves alone, would be conditions tending to limit 
the educational program; while, on the other hand, the thrift of Holland, the 
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long hours of labor of Germany, and the high degree of productivity of the 
United States, considered by themselves alone, would have the opposite effect. 
From the weighing and interlocking of these factors will come in time the 
answer to the question of how good and how extended an educational system a 
country can have. It seems reasonable to believe that in general we can pay for 
_ Our present program—and with a more equitable distribution of the burden 
we can prebably afford a more extended one; but the time will surely come when 
the economic limit will be reached, and beyond that we dare not go. 


CAUSES OF TRUANCY 


In an article entitled ‘Mental Deficiency and Other Factors 
That Influence School Attendance,” published in the October, 1928, 
number of Mental Hygiene, Dr. Neil A. Dayton, of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Mental Diseases, discusses a number of 
matters which school officers should consider carefully. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are extracts from the article. 


A compulsory-education law was formerly the main corrective measure 
against truancy. But it has been shown that this approach is not constructive, 
failing, as it does, to make allowance for individual differences in mental type. 
Schools should offer a natural attraction strong enough to combat the outside 
forces that withdraw the child from the classroom. The teacher may be at fault. 
She should be able to enforce discipline through sympathetic understanding of 
the personalities and diversity of characteristics found in children. The truant 
usually dislikes his teacher—he feels that she takes insufficient interest in him 
or that she is unfair. This may be due to her vindictive attitude toward past 
offenses. He feels that she does nothing but “pick on him” while he is in class 
and then detain him after school for more punishment. The classes are often 
too large and are conducted with emphasis on the needs of the normal child. 
In a large system of education, there are always certain abnormal types that 
cannot be made to conform to conditions maintained for the average child. As a 
result of improper grading, the truant may be unable to do the work. It is too 
difficult for his degree of mentality, or, again, it may be too easy, so that his 
interest lags. He may have been unjustifiably retarded, or rated mentally 
deficient, but placed in too low a class, where his resentment is aroused by the 
fact that he is working with smaller children. Maladjustment in the school, 
then, may encourage a child to truancy. 

The physical condition of the child also plays its part as a cause of truancy. 
He may be sensitive because of some physical defect—an impediment in speech 
or defective vision or hearing—which makes it impossible for him to share in 
games with other children. Again, accelerated growth may bring a feeling of 
humiliation, when he is ridiculed by the smaller members of his class. 

In reality, we know little of the mental sufferings of childhood. Even when 
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confidence has been granted, the child often lacks either the inclination or the 
language to tell us of the anguish he endures from the unfeeling trampling of 
that great power called “pride.” .... 

Let us for the moment place ourselves in the position of the mentally 
deficient child. Let us try to understand the situation he faces and judge 
whether or not his reactions are abnormal. It may be that we fail to appreciate 
his difficulties. 

The mentally deficient child first feels his inferiority in school. He is dull. 
Both teacher and pupils become impatient because he retards the class. His 
discomfort is misconstrued as sulkiness. He is not a cheerful companion, and 
little by little his friends leave him for cleverer playmates. As a consequence of 
this isolation, he begins to dislike the teacher, the pupils, and the school and 
snatches every opportunity for escape by playing truant. In the home he is 
awkward. Clumsy attempts to do his work bring ridicule from his more fortu- 
nate brothers and sisters. He is accused of laziness because he is slow to under- 
stand and carry out the requests of his parents. For years the parents will not 
acknowledge that the child is mentally inferior. Once they come to the con- 
clusion that something is amiss, they invariably adopt the very tactics calcu- 
lated to force him farther away. They attempt to drive him. The child himself 
feels that his one remaining source of sympathy and help is removed. 
the streets he meets older, possibly delinquent boys who apparently accept him 
as an equal. Whether or not he is concerned with equality is a question. The 
point he can observe is that they do accept him. He has found a better develop- 
ment of social instincts in his new friends of the gang than he encountered in his 
teachers and classmates. 

From this point, it is only a step to delinquency. 
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In raising the question suggested by the title of this article, the 
writer wishes to make it clear that he does not believe there should 
be a return to the old formal oral reading which has been universally 
condemned. Stated positively, the present view is that it is possible 
to develop a type of oral reading which is different from the old 
form of the subject and which at the same time has certain funda- 
mental values in the training of the child. 

Interest in this problem has been found to exist among two dif- 
ferent groups of persons who are concerned with school work. First, 
in visiting a large number of reading recitations,” the writer has 
found a considerable number of teachers who believe strongly in 
the value of oral reading. A few of these teachers are making serious 
attempts to find materials and to develop methods which will place 
the subject on a new basis. Second, many intelligent patrons of 
the public school apparently have not lost faith in oral reading.. 
In many communities private teachers of oral expression have 
among their pupils children from the public schools. 

In talking with parents who send their children to private teach- 
ers of oral expression, the writer has found a strong feeling that 
there is something to be had in oral expression which is exceedingly 
valuable and which no child should be without. Again, there is a 
decided conviction on the part of these parents that the public 
school could give and should give training in oral reading. Further- 
more, these same parents believe that often a part of the work given 
by the private teachers of oral expression is not entirely adapted 

t Margaret E. Noonan, Orville G. Brim, and Clarence T. Gray, Courses of Study 
and Instruction, pp. 413-43. Texas Educational Survey Report, Volume V. Austin, 
Texas: Texas Educational Survey Commission, 1925. 
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to the needs of their children. Both teachers and parents have sug- 
gested the possibility that oral English has been developed because 
oral reading has failed almost entirely in giving certain types of 
training. There are, then, certain signs of a revival of interest in 
oral reading, and it seems important that students of education 
should begin to study the problem. 

There are several reasons why oral reading has disappeared in 
a large measure from the public schools and why it is severely criti- 
cized. The first of these reasons is to be found in the methods and 
devices used in teaching oral reading. In order to show clearly what 
is meant here, a brief description of a few reading recitations visited 
by the writer will be given." 

The children usually had their books open before them. After 
a few general remarks or questions about the title or the author or 
some general phase of the selection, a child was asked to read the 
first paragraph orally. The pupil either stood at his desk or went 
to the front of the room. There was little or no preparation for such 
reading, and, as a result, the pupil was left largely to his own devices. 
If he happened to have attained some of the elements of the tech- 
nique of oral reading, few or no comments were made by the class 
and the teacher. On the other hand, if the pupil stumbled through 
the paragraph with gross mispronunciations and other types of 
errors, corrections were often made by both teacher and pupils. 
In such cases the paragraph was sometimes re-read by the teacher 
or by some other member of the class. Finally, the pupil was ad- 
monished with regard to the general character of his work; another 
pupil was asked to read; and so the recitation proceeded until the 
end of the passage was reached. In some cases the pupils were 
selected in a purely random order, while in other instances the pu- 
pils were called on in the order of their seating. After the oral read- 
ing was completed, one or more pupils were usually asked to re- 
produce the passage. At other times oral questions concerning the 
thought of the passage were asked by the teacher. These questions 
were sometimes very detailed; sometimes, very general in character. 

Such recitations are open to serious criticism from different 
points of view. First, even if the teacher is skilful, interest is often 


t Ibid., pp. 427-28. 
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lacking; second, there is much time wasted in the correction of 
minor errors; third, there is no definite program which differentiates 
the work of the different grades; fourth, apparently most, if not all, 
purposes of oral reading might be better served by other types of 
work; fifth, little, if any, emphasis is placed on thought-getting; and, 
sixth, the units by which interpretation proceeds are such that poor 
habits of interpretation are often established. 

The second reason for the present status of oral reading is a 
historical one.’ Reading of the type just discussed was a major sub- 
ject of the curriculum for a long period of time. The reading of our 
forefathers was a kind of oral reading done about the family fire- 
side. It was only natural that the reading in the school at that time 
should be oral, and oral it continued to be even though the entire 
social situation with regard to reading changed rapidly. In other 
words, in spite of the fact that the social situation became such 
as to demand silent reading, the reading in the school remained a 
very poor type of oral reading. The point to be emphasized here is 
that, with the exception of changes in the material taught, it is pos- 
sible to find reading recitations at present that parallel closely the 
reading recitations of a century ago. 

The third reason is to be found in many of the recent investiga- 
tions in reading.? These investigations have emphasized differences 
between oral reading and silent reading, usually to the advantage 
of silent reading. Most, if not all, of the conclusions have been 
based on sound data and therefore have been accepted by teachers 
of reading. Bg 

To summarize, an analysis of the older form of oral reading 
shows such work to be open to serious criticism; historically, oral 
reading has been a static subject; and in recent investigations it 
has been found to have certain fundamental defects as compared 
with silent reading. If the foregoing is true, it is easy to understand 
why oral reading has been universally condemned. 

It is the position of the writer, however, that the foregoing de- 

* Samuel Chester Parker, A Textbook in the History of Modern Elementary Educa- 
tion, pp. 66, 416. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. Clifton Johnson, Old-Time Schools and 
School-Books, pp. 233-300. New York: Macmillan Co., 1917. 


* Charles Hubbard Judd, Reading: Its Nature and Development, pp. 15-24. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, No. 10. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1918. 
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scription does not represent the best type of oral reading and that 
there is a form of oral reading which has values of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant its having a place in the curriculum. In order to 
establish this point of view, five different phases of oral reading 
will be set forth: (1) the type of interpretation involved in oral 
reading, (2) the different kinds of interests which attach to oral 
reading, (3) the types of material used in oral reading, (4) the aims 
of oral reading, and (5) the general nature of oral reading. 

1. With respect to interpretation as involved in oral reading, 
there are at least four elements which make oral reading highly 
desirable under certain conditions. First, the interpretation of oral 
reading is a relatively slow process. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the enjoyment which grows out of reading certain 
selections comes from assuming a leisurely attitude toward them. 
Speed of reading as a factor in the appreciation of many passages 
is unimportant. Few teachers would use the Twenty-third Psalm 
as material for training in speed of reading. In other words, inter- 
pretation at times grows out of the contemplation of beauty, and 
the contemplation of beauty cannot be regulated by means of a 
stop watch. From this standpoint, oral reading becomes an excellent 
means of interpretation for certain selections and is a delicate tool 
which the child must learn to use. 

Second, the interpretation required in oral reading is detailed." 
It requires an appreciation of shades of meaning and of the feeling 
for language relations. To read orally necessitates that the reader 
be able to evaluate in a careful manner different words, phrases, 
and other language units. It is not sufficient to read these in a per- 
functory or formal manner. The relations must be felt. They must 
be one’s own. In other words, the purpose of oral reading in the 
grammar grades from the standpoint of interpretation is to teach a 
comprehensive and detailed type of interpretation. Oral reading of 
this type always follows a careful study of a selection and grows 
out of a fulness of understanding and a desire to express to some- 
one else what is known and felt. The type of interpretation sought 
here is subtle in nature and is to a large extent in the realm of feel- 


* Teaching To Read by Nellie E. Turner (Chicago: American Book Co., 1915) is 
based largely on the principle that reading often involves detailed meaning. 
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ing. An appreciation of detailed meanings can be revealed only by 
such elements as emphasis, force, and pitch of the voice. 

The importance of training in these finer elements of interpreta- 
tion cannot be overemphasized. Its immediate results are better 
methods of expression and better appreciation of meaning. If proper 
methods of teaching are used, such training can be made to function 
both in oral and written composition and in methods of study. A 
criticism of the work of children which is made probably more often 
than any other is that they are satisfied with half-meanings or that 
- they do not pursue their work in a detailed and accurate way. The 
type of work under consideration will doubtless do as much as any 
other phase of school work to counteract such tendencies on the 
part of pupils. : 

Third, the interpretation of oral reading has an auditory ele- 
ment which is often very important. Selections involving allitera- 
tion and rhyme—for example, “The Bells” by Poe—are often best 
appreciated if they are read orally. 

_ Fourth, the interpretation of oral reading involves a motor ele- 
ment which often has value. Selections in which rhythm plays an 
important part need to have this motor element emphasized in 
order that the interpretation may be complete. 

2. Oral reading is also important because of the types of inter- 
ests involved/ From this standpoint it may be considered as a social 
process involVing a reader and a listener. [Emphasis should be placed 
on the fact that all the criticisms aimed at oral reading have con- 
sidered it as a visual process rather than an auditory process. _ 

The interest of the listener may be threefold. First, he may be 
interested in the material read; second, he may be interested in the 
reactions produced in himself by the reading; and, third, he may be 
interested in the personality of the reader. These interests have 
importance in education because of the artistic elements involved 
and because they make it possible for a person pursuing them to 
spend leisure time in a profitable manner. 

The interest of the oral reader may involve one or more of four 
different elements. First, it gives him an opportunity to have the 
attention of a group centered on his individual efforts; second, he 
may be interested in the reactions which he is able to produce in 
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the listeners; third, he may be interested in the reading process it- 
self; and, fourth, he may be genuinely interested in the material 
read. The importance of these different interests need not be argued, 
but attention should be called to the fact that such interests usually 
come only through training. These interests often do not appear 
until the child has been thrust into the oral-reading situation and 
given considerable training, and not always then. 

3. Oral reading is also important from the standpoint of the ma- 
terial used. A negative statement of the situation is that oral read- 
ing is usually not best served by factual material. Passages best 
adapted to oral reading are often those which have dramatic ele- 
ments, slight oratorical elements, the elements of an excellent story, 
or other literary characteristics, such as alliteration, rhythm, and 
rhyme. Apparently one reason why oral reading has failed in the 
past is that any and all material has been used as a basis for it. 
Successful work in this subject will depend largely on the care with 
which the material is selected. 

. 4. Certain aims of oral reading which seem to give it some of 
its true values may be cited. First, oral reading should be taught 
in order to discover those who have high-grade oral-reading ability. 
Such ability has a very distinct social value the same as musical 
ability or ability in drawing, and those who show facility in this 
direction should be encouraged to develop it. It may be well to 
emphasize the fact that there are only a few children who need to 
be given advanced training in this subject. However, this state- 
ment cannot be construed as an argument against oral reading for 
the same statement can be made of music or drawing. Second, train- 
ing in expression has value. It is obvious that the citizens of any 
democracy should be trained in methods of expression. Third, good 
oral reading protects language, at least to some degree, from changes 
in pronunciation.? Fourth, oral reading develops a feeling for certain 
types of language forms and language relations and an appreciation 

* Franklin Bobbitt, “Reading in the Elementary Schools of Indianapolis: The 
Reading Materials,” Elementary School Journal, XIX (June, 1919), 750. 

* A fundamental discussion of the difficulties which grow out of the development 
of dialects within a language is to be found in Leon Dominian, The Frontiers of Language 
and Nationality in Europe. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. 
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of these language forms and language relations which can probably 
be developed in no other way." 

5. The general nature of oral reading? should be well understood. 
Oral reading is not dramatization or oratory or elocution, but it is 
fundamental to all of them. Of all forms of oral expression, oral 
reading is the simplest with the possible exception of conversation. 
Its simplicity gives it its almost universal appeal. Oral reading 
seems to succeed best when there is evidence on the part of the 
reader of ample familiarity with the passage but not complete mem- 
orization. The presence of a book in the hands of the reader is 
for some reason reassuring. Oral reading requires very few gestures. 
It depends for its success in a large measure on the personality of 
the reader and the modulation of his voice. In a very true sense, 
oral reading is the art of producing reactions in a listener through 
voice controls growing out of the language of the printed page. 

The final approach to the problem will be through a discussion 
of the scientific literature which relates to it. 

The studies of eye-movements’ have shown that in oral reading 
there is often an eye-pause for each-word. This means that such 
reading takes place in small units, and that, as a result, it is a poor 
method for obtaining facts and information in a rapid manner under 
many circumstances. In other words, these researches have shown 
that, when large amounts of material are to be dealt with rapidly, 
as is often the case in modern life, oral reading does not meet the 
need. This conclusion has apparently often been interpreted as 
meaning that oral reading has no value. In reality, it means that 
the aims and the values of oral reading and silent reading are dif- 
ferent. 

Another body of information concerning oral reading has been 


* Charles Hubbard Judd, The Psychology of Social Institutions, pp. 169-99. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1926. 

*Hiram Corson, The Voice and Spiritual Education, pp. 126-31. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

3 The point of view expressed here is to be found in detail in Guy Thomas Buswell, 
Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of Their Development, pp. 36-57. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 21. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1922. 
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brought together by means of Gray’s oral-reading test." The results 
of this test show many shortcomings in children’s reading which 
can be remedied only through certain types of oral work. The errors 
take the form of gross and minor errors in pronunciation, omissions, 
insertions, and substitutions. In addition, the examiner is often im- 
pressed with many other defects in reading, such as hesitations, 
gross movements of the body, and lack of proper phrasing. It seems 
strange that no one has seized upon this test and its results as an 
argument for training in oral expression. 

The investigations of the eye-voice span? have produced some 
interesting information concerning oral reading. In fluent and suc- 
cessful reading this span often covers five or six words. Such a span 
allows a kind of preliminary interpretation, which makes it possible 
for the reader to introduce the proper modulation of his voice, to 
make the proper emphasis, and to divide passages into the proper 
phrases. Thus, successful oral reading on the part of most children 
is correlated with a considerable degree of familiarity with the pas- 
sage read. 

The writer’s investigations concerning breathing as it relates to 
oral reading* has shown a co-ordination which gives some children 


trouble and which has a definite relation to phrasing. The emphasis 
given to proper breathing in courses in public speaking and in other 
oral work leads to the belief that breath control is an element of 
oral reading which has been too much neglected. 

A careful survey of many of the investigations in reading‘ leads 
to another important conclusion, namely, that oral reading and 
~ silent reading are two very different habits, depending on different 


* William Scott Gray, Studies of Elementary School Reading through Standardized 
Tests, pp. 120-30. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 1. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1917. 

? Guy Thomas Buswell, An Experimental Study of the Eye-Voice Span in Reading. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 17. Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1920. 

3 Clarence Truman Gray, Types of Reading Ability as Exhibited through Tests and 
Laboratory Experiments, pp. 70-83. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 5. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1917. 

‘Clarence Truman Gray, Deficiencies in Reading Ability, pp. 262-64. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1922, 
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mental sets and different techniques. This evidently means that 
they must be taught separately. | 

Some work has been done on the factor of rhythm in language." 
This throws light on the problem of phrasing as a factor in inter- 
pretation. 

The conclusion to be reached from this survey is that there is 
at present a respectable body of scientific material on which any 
teacher interested in oral reading may base her procedure. 

Finally, if the reasoning of this discussion is sound, the follow- 
ing general statements may be made. 

1. There are in oral reading certain values which seem to war- 
rant a revival of interest in it provided its aims and methods are 
modified. 

2. Teachers who have a genuine interest in developing a new 
form of oral reading should be encouraged in their efforts. 

3. The fundamental needs at present are a body of carefully 
selected material and methods which will characterize the work 
of each grade. 

4. Those who undertake such work will find scientific data avail- 
able on which to base their procedure. 


*C. R. Squires, “A Genetic Study of Rhythm,” American Journal of Psychology, 
XII (July, 1901), 492-589. 
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In October, 1923, a study was made of 295 one-teacher schools 
in Connecticut, distributed among about ninety small towns, which 
comprise a few more than one-half of the towns in the state. This 
study showed that ror of the teachers were normal-school graduates 
and that 2 were college graduates. The normal-school and college 
graduates constituted 35 per cent of the whole number of teachers. 
The majority of the remaining 65 per cent were high-school gradu- 
ates only, with one or more six-week periods of training at summer 
normal schools. Furthermore, the study revealed the fact that, with 
the exception of one of the four state normal schools, a distinctly 
urban school, the normal schools had contributed approximately 
the same number of graduates to the rural field. The one normal 
school was in the largest city in the state, and it was found that this 
school trained a little more than twice as many rural teachers as did 
each of the other schools. It was evident that providing teachers 
for the rural schools was not a problem peculiar to any one normal 
school. 

In September, 1927, there was an improvement in the situation. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the teachers of one-room schools, 273 in num- 
ber, or approximately twice the percentage of 1923, were normal- 
school graduates. For the schools with more than one teacher the 
percentage was 76, and for the entire rural area 72 per cent of the 
teachers had had full normal-school courses of two years preceded 
by four years of high-school work. 

This changed condition in the teaching personnel was the result 
of five years of effective planning and execution, in which the local 
school officers co-operated with the normal schools and with the 
other administrative divisions of the State Board of Education. In 
1922 the State Board of Education passed a resolution in relation 
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to its teacher-certification system that all new teachers beginning 
to teach in the elementary schools, rural or urban, after July 1, 
1927, must be graduates of a two-year approved normal-school 
course. 

One attitude of mind on the part of town school committees had 
to be overcome. This was that normal-school training does not 
make teachers. “Such must be born.” Back of this attitude all too 
frequently lies an unfortunate experience with one or more normal- 
school graduates who have failed in their work. These graduates 
frequently come from the lowest fourth of the graduating class and 
are considered good enough for rural schools. They ordinarily lack 
the personality, physical strength, and specific knowledge and in- 
sight necessary to succeed in schools which present problems quite 
different from those in the urban schools to which their abler class- 
mates go. The last type of school for which the normal school 
should recommend these poorer graduates is the one-room school. 
The lack of confidence in the normal schools operated not alone to 
reduce the demand for normal-school graduates but, worse still, to 
prevent local high-school graduates from entering the normal schools. 

Committees of the normal-school faculties studied these prob- 
lems during the school year 1923-24 and reached the conclusion 
that the process of training teachers to teach in rural schools in- 
volves all that is necessary in the training of teachers for graded 
schools and, in addition, an understanding of the environment and 
organization of the one-teacher school. What factors have played 
a part in the operation of a program which has been contrary to 
rural differentiation in teacher preparation? 

The writer wishes to emphasize the idea that the question of 
differentiating education for the rural field with regard to teacher 
preparation is a part of the broader question of rural differentiation 
in general. The question of differentiation is one that cannot be 
answered by a simple “Yes” or “No.” It is rather one of degree. 
To what extent is it desirable to differentiate in the program of edu- 
cation for the rural school since it is fair to assume that it is the 
function of the normal schools to prepare teachers to carry out such 
a program? 

The real field for differentiation is to be found in vocational and 
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professional education, not in general education on the liberal or 
cultural level. Certainly the elementary field is not the field for 
differentiation. Here we are concerned with elemental skills and a 
fairly uniform body of knowledge and habits and with ideals that 
should be common to all. Moreover, this is the period of education 
for which we require compulsory attendance and seek to lay a foun- 
dation for subsequent advance. The conception of education that 
would require a degree of differentiation for other than vocational 
and professional purposes or for educationally exceptional children 
has many implications and as yet requires substantiation. 

Unless, then, it can be shown that specific differentiation is re- 
quired for the pupils in the rural schools, there is little justification 
for providing for rural differentiation in teacher preparation. 

If we believe in differentiation in rural education on a plane 
other than that required for a vocational or professional purpose, 
there seems to be no adequate reason why differentiation should 
not be required in the education carried on in various types of com- 
munities, such, for example, as the village, the small city, and the 
very large city. The very fact of the mobility of our population 
would operate against such marked differentiation as some would 
urge. 

Furthermore, it would be difficult to defend the notion held in 
some quarters that the objectives of education are different in rural 
and urban schools. Quite the opposite is true. The objectives are 
in fact identical. It is only just to society and to the child that edu- 
cation amid rural surroundings should be full and rich. It must be 
controlled by the same great purposes that control education in 
those communities economically and geographically more fortu- 
nate. It is essential to city and country alike that education be 
socially efficient in all towns. The country child has the same clear 
title to an equity of educational opportunity that the urban child 
possesses. : 

The curriculum offerings require quite as great an enrichment 
and as well qualified teachers in the rural community as in the urban 
community. It is probable that, when school finance is placed on a 
comparable plane in the two types of communities and when the 
educative materials, the equipment, and the teaching personnel are 
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provided without the differences that now exist in these respects in 
some of the states, the problem of educational differentiation will 
probably disappear. At least it is defensible that, until reasonably 
equivalent educational opportunities are provided, the plea for differ- 
entiated education in the elementary school can have but little 
weight. 

We are not yet willing to accept the determinism implied in 
specifically preparing pupils for a predestined environment. We are, 
rather, coming to educate through the use of the material found in 
our environment. The principles of teaching and learning are not 
limited geographically. 

Let us consider the narrower issue—differentiation in teaching 
preparation. If, on further examination and with an adequacy of 
school support, the need of educational differentiation between 
rural and urban communities comes to be either reduced to a very 
small amount or eliminated, then it follows that there is little need 
for differentiation in the matter of teacher preparation. 

Differentiation in teacher preparation to the extent of provid- 
ing a rural training curriculum must require a professional guidance 
program that will prove efficient in bringing about wise choices in 
professional preparation. Guidance programs are all too ineffective 
now as real factors in the choice of the field of teaching as a career, 
to say nothing of specialization within that field. How much more 
ineffective must such programs be in the choice of the rural training 
curriculum? There is no scientific evidence that guidance either 
before or in normal school is operative in choices to any appreciable 
extent. 

A close examination of the teacher-training program through- 
out the country discloses the fact that the process of training for 
rural schools requires, as has been said, all that is required in the 
process of training for other elementary schools. Examine the pro- 
grams of study, and what do we find? Of 170 state normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges a few years ago, 52 maintained special rural 
departments, and 61 others offered special rural courses. We find 
that such rural teacher-training requires psychology, principles of 
education, professional ethics, professionalized subject matter, and 
the like. It is manifest, therefore, that all these elements and some 
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others are necessary. It is on the extent of these other things that 
the degree to which we should go in making rural emphases in 
teacher-training institutions depends. 

Among the most important of the additions would seem to be 
the following: 

1. A knowledge of the rural environment. This is especially re- 
quired when it is realized that, as teachers appear, the best teacher 
is to be sought and that she is as likely to come from among those 
living in the city as from among those who live in the open country. 

2. A knowledge of the peculiar organization of the one-teacher or 
two-teacher school. 

3. In consolidated schools and village schools, a study of managerial 
problems having to do with transportation, school lunches, and the like. 

It is from the consideration of matters such as these and from 
the discovery of other special requirements which may be regarded 
as desirable for rural-teacher preparation that the approach to the 
curriculum organization of the normal school has to be made. 

Again, the preparation of teachers in general ought not to be 
narrow to the extent of emphasizing exclusively any one type of 
school. Teacher-training programs should be state programs since 
the whole state must be served. 

Wherever the normal schools and teachers’ colleges are under a 
single administrative control, such as a department of education, 
the problem of providing an adequate state program is simplified. 
Furthermore, a teacher is not broadly prepared without a more or 
less intimate acquaintance with several types of schools. 

If this position is granted, the following implications would seem 
to be valid. 

1. Practice-school experience should be provided in keeping with 
the foregoing ideas. 

2. Illustrative teaching material, including school situations used 
as points of departure for instruction throughout the normal school, 
should be drawn from schools of various types. 

3. Where the possibilities of practice-school experience and of 
suitable teaching material cannot provide sufficient acquaintance 
with the rural school, the one-teacher school and the consolidated 
school being types, a special course or courses should be offered. 
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As faculties are now constituted, the need of a special course in what 
have been referred to as “other things,”’ that is, rural sociology, the 
organization of rural schools, and problems having to do with the 
transporting of pupils, lunches, etc., is apparent. 

4. The course should be required. The state through its teacher- 
preparation program has an obligation to recognize the demands 
of rural teachers as well as the demands of urban teachers. This 
obligation, however, does not necessitate separate curriculums or 
even elective courses in the normal school. 

In an attempt to meet this obligation in Connecticut, with the 
results described at the beginning of this article, the State Board 
of Education provided for the conditions summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs; these conditions have existed for the past five 
years. 

1. Some training in the rural-school aspects of education has been 
required of every student in the normal schools. 

a) Which students will ultimately serve in this field cannot be 
foretold. Few would at present voluntarily choose it. It is not yet 
a career. 

b) With the limited attractiveness of present rural-school teach- 
ing conditions, only the less promising candidates would be likely 
to select the course in rural education if it were an elective. 

c) A course administered as a requirement for all students en- 
hances the respectability and desirability of rural service, provides 
a minimum rural training for all students in the normal schools, 
encourages rural communities to compete for teachers of merit, and 
tends to bring the state to adequate provisions for financing educa- 
tion since the returns of the investment are more apparent in better 
teaching and school interest. 

2. Training outcomes sought have been an understanding of the 
rural environment, an understanding of the underlying principles 
of the management of rural schools, some skill in their management, 
an interest in rural-school service, and a willingness to undertake 
such service. 

3. The course in rural education has been given in the second, 
or last, year and totals eighty pupil periods, or 4 per cent of the full 
program. 
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4. A rural-school specialist has been employed in each normal 
school to offer the course, to direct the observation and practice of 
students in rural schools, and to interpret the rural school and its 
environment to students and to faculty members. The interpreta- 
tion has often been made through rural clubs to which only superior 
students and those especially interested have been admitted. 

5. There have been systematic observation and practice in rural 
schools under normal-school control. At present the aim is one week 
in a rural school for each student and in addition occasional but 
systematic visitation for special observation. Where full provision 
for special observation does not exist, it will soon be made. 

One outstanding element in the operation of the plan described 
is the adequate provision that has been made for training in service 
through rural-school supervision of instruction. The pre-service 
preparation and the training in service are parts of one whole, and 
every rural teacher is under the guidance of a supervisor. 

In conclusion, differentiation in the elementary-school curricu- 
lum between rural and urban schools is thought to be inadvisable 
at this stage of progress in one state. Hence differentiation in teach- 
er preparation is unnecessary. The evidence in one state at least 
seems to justify this conclusion. 


























PUPIL EXERCISES USED IN ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 





EDWARD A. NUDELMAN 
Board of Jewish Education, Chicago, Illinois 





In undertaking to examine a number of typical elementary his- 
tory textbooks it was the intention of the writer to reveal the pre- 
cise nature of the exercises which present-day textbook writers tend 
to suggest to their pupil readers. It was further hoped that through 
a comparison of textbooks in use at present and those belonging to 
the immediately preceding period it would be possible to indicate 
the newer and more recent tendencies in devising supplementary 
exercises for elementary-school pupils. 

For the purposes of this study the following textbooks were ex- 
amined: The Leading Facts of American History by D. H. Mont- 
gomery (Ginn & Co., 1919), New School History of the United States 
by Susan Pendleton Lee (B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 1900), The 
Making of the American Nation by Jacques Wardlaw Redway (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., 1905), School History of the United States of 
America by Charles Morris (J. B. Lippincott Co., 1909), An Intro- 
duction to American History: European Beginnings by Alice M. At- 
kinson (Ginn & Co., 1919), Our Heritage from the Old World by 
Josephine Heermans Greenwood (D. Appleton & Co., 1921), History 
of the United States by Wilbur Fisk Gordy (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1922), History of Our Country for Higher Grades by Reuben Post 
Halleck (American Book Co., 1923), and American History for 
Grammar Schools by Marguerite Stockman Dickson (Macmillan Co., 
1926). Six of these books, the five comparatively recent books and 
the book by Montgomery, which was originally published in 1888 
and revised in 1919, were investigated with painstaking care. The 
various categories‘of exercises which are listed in the subsequent 
tables were arrived at only after a great many exercises were care- 
fully studied and weighed. Needless to say, numerous difficulties 
were encountered in the attempt at classification. Thus, for ex- 
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ample, the textbook exercises were not always comparable because 
of differences in content and arrangement. In addition, it was fre- 
quently found that a given exercise could conceivably be listed 
under any one of a number of categories. In order to overcome 
such obstacles, a certain set procedure was adopted at the beginning 
of the study which was carefully adhered to until the very end. 
Thus, even though occasional inaccuracies may have crept in, the 
work was thoroughly consistent throughout. 

Table I shows the thirty types of exercises found in the text- 
books by Atkinson, Dickson, Gordy, Greenwood, and Halleck and 
an example of each type. Table II shows the number and percent- 
age of each type of exercise in each textbook. 

From the types of exercises listed it can readily be seen that mod- 
ern textbook writers use a great variety of pupil exercises. The 
thirty categories that have been suggested hardly exhaust the pos- 
sibilities. It would have been possible to increase the number of 
categories considerably, but for reasons of clarity such multiplica- 
tion was deemed undesirable. 

It also becomes evident that textbook writers differ a great deal 
among themselves. While in general approximately 50 per cent of 
all the exercises listed are of the question-and-answer type, within 
the several categories the writers show a great deal of variation. 
Atkinson has made 37 per cent of all her exercises “what” questions, 
while only 1.7 per cent of Dickson’s exercises are of this type. 
Halleck has 11.7 per cent of his exercises calling for the writing of 
essays, paragraphs, etc., while Greenwood has but o.g per cent. 
Greenwood devotes 7.8 per cent of her exercises to dramatization of 
various kinds; Gordy and Atkinson make no provisions at all for 
such activity, while Halleck and Dickson make but little. Atkin- 
son’s exercises are practically all of the question-and-answer type, 
while 58 per cent of Halleck’s exercises, 27 per cent of Dickson’s 
exercises, and 23 per cent of Gordy’s exercises are of other types. 

About 16 per cent of all the exercises listed call for purely factual 
knowledge. Approximately 14 per cent of the exercises emphasize 
very definitely the thought element, while an additional 25 per cent 
call for either knowledge of fact or thought. Fifteen per cent of the 
exercises are devoted to making history real. Such, for example, are 
the categories entitled “Map work or diagramming,” ‘Place your- 
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TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION AND EXAMPLES OF EXERCISES FouND IN FIVE 
ELEMENTARY History TEXTBOOKS 








Type of Exercise 


Number of 
Exercises 


Sample Exercise* 





“What” questions............ 


tions 


peer (includes composite ques- 


“Why” questions............. 
“How” questions. ............ 


Write essay, paragraph, etc.... 
Map work or diagramming..... 


Give opinion................. 


Explain meaning of words and 


Compare and contrast......... 


Place yourself in position of his- 
torical character............ 





173 


148 


84 


oa 
78 


77 


75 


72 


58 


57 





What differences might there be in the 
Western Hemisphere today if it had not 
been for the Monroe Doctrine? (H) 


Discuss fully the terms of the treaty. 
What did the American states gain in a 
political way? In a territorial way? 
What did the results of the war mean as 
to the future of the United States on the 
North American continent? What did 
they mean to Great Britain? (G) 

Why was the North so anxious to have the 
Newer a). amended to protect the 

How does “The Embargo,” a poem by a 
boy in his teens (William Cullen Bry- 
ant), show the feeling of New England 
toward Jefferson? (H. (HD 

Write a one-hundred-word essay on Ameri- 
ca’s debt to the Romans. (H) 

Make a of Europe including Asia 
Minor, wank show by different colors (a) 
lands from which the Crusaders came, 
(b) where the Arabs lived, (c) the Holy 
Land. (H) 

Give your opinion of the Fugitive Slave 
Law from the —_— of view of (1) the 


North, (2) the South, (3) the slave. (H) 
Define chromo,” “drama Bonen! 
ey epic,’ “ vs. Pentti ppodro 


geogra 
“ode, ” & thos, ” Ep tiladels la, ” ago 
ract. 3 
Read the first chapter at least of Park- 
man’s Conspiracy of . Pontiac. Parkman 
is our great romantic historian on the 
French and Indians in North America. 
Read all you can from his books. Also 
read Longfellow’s Hiawatha for the ro- 
ae of She alinide, - 
m e idea of a gentleman 
nc ng American ideal that came to 
prevail. (G) 


Imagine yourself a member of the Federal 
Convention. Write the speech which you 
might make in presenting the proposed 
Constitution to the people of your state © 
for their consideration. Remember that 
* = they know nothing of the plan. 





* The letters 
Greenwood, and 


D, G, Gr, and H in parentheses refer to the books by Atkinson, Dickson, Gordy, 
respectively. 
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TABLE I—Continued 








Type of Exercise 


Number of! 
Exercises 


Sample Exercise 





Search for facts or materials. ... 


Dike eo Hat sis). snk eked 


CL ARSE TS et a 


Make a collection............. 


Review exercises...........00. 


Dramatize or make a moving 
SROUNEG: ooicsoccpsacbetees es 


Debates and controversial dis- 


Make a model or a drawing.... 
Cause-and-effect relationships. . 


Completion exercises.......... 


Date-learning exercises........ 


55 


53 


46 


29 


25 


24 


19 


19 


17 
16 


14 


14 








Can you find any poems or stories written 
about King Arthur and his Round 
Table? (A) 

Make a list of the causes of the American 
Revolution in -y order of their impor- 
tance to you and ats tmnt to en 
Ro statements wi 

In three minutes exp isin to fo clams the 
difficulty of the peabiets of caring for the 
Negro. (H) 

em a collection of poe a of cathedrals, 
and on the back of each write its name 
‘co year it was begun or completed. 

The period from 1763 to 1775 in which 
most of these events took place is the 
third epoch of colonial growth we have 
considered. Review the importance of 
each period. (G) 


Dramatize the last section of the chapter or 
make a moving picture by pasting on a 
strip of Rin) pictures of the scenes 
mentioned. 


Debate the question, “Resolved, That the 
United States should have joined France 
in the war of 1793.” 

There is a fine oratorio (a musical com 
tion about some character taken ren 
the Scriptures) by Handel of Esther. 
You might learn to sing some of the 
choruses. (Gr) 

Sy. plasticine or wooden models or 

- drawings how the settlers made use 
of the forest. (H) 

Explain the relation of soil and climate to 
tobacco, and of tobacco to plantation 
life and to Negro slavery. (G 

Columbus was born in -_._ He was 
much interested in He came to 
believe that the earth 
He believed that sailing would 
bring one to India. He sailed from 
in the year After sailing for 

he reached land. He be- 
lieved he had found He had 
really found a 

1492-1542. Memorize these dates and re- 
member that Balboa, de Leén, Cortez, 
Pizarro, and all other S explorers 
did their work at some time within these 

fifty years. (G) 
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TABLE I—Continued 





Type of Exercise 


Number of 
Exercises 


Sample Exercise 





Describe or give account of.... 


“Who” questions 


~ you know, have you seen, etc. 


eee eee eeereesereeserseeres 


eeeeeeseses 


eoeresecseee 


13 
13 
13 
12 


10 


northern farm. 
o was the most powerful man in 
Europe in 1200? (A) 
Do you know any Greek words? (Gr) 
Copy the statement of distribution of pow- 
er under the Articles of Confederation. 


gg a aca 


You have now learned something of the 
founding of each of the thirteen English 
colonies. Make a chart showing (a) the 
location of each colony, (6) by whom it 
a founded, (c) why it was founded. 


Where are savages found today like those 
saw in South America? (A) 

Have a Greek Games Guessing Contest; 
use small standards on which are printed 
the names of the various wreaths used in 
the games: olive, laurel, ivy, pine. (Gr) 

Study the immigration question of your 
pare — foreign oe _ —- 
sented; what proportion of people from 
Other leads have become ‘nahuralined 
citizens? (D) 

Outline the great compromises of the Con- 
stitution, showing what each group 
wanted and what compromise was made 
in each case. (G) 





1,431 
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self in position of historical character,” ‘““Make a collection,” ‘““Dram- 
atize or make a moving picture,” ““Make a model or a drawing,” 
and ‘Make a chart.” Twenty-five per cent of the exercises call for 
independent study, reading, debating, and speaking. Five per cent 
of the exercises are of a miscellaneous nature. 

As indicated, in order to compare the exercises in five more re- 
cent books with those found in textbooks of an earlier period, an 
intensive study of Montgomery’s book and a more or less perfunc- 
tory study of three other books were made. Older books in general 
seem to consider pupil exercises as of little importance. Thus, Red- 
way’s The Making of the American Nation (1905) contains no exer- 
cises whatsoever. Similarly, Morris’ School History of the United 


States of America (1909) contains only topics for review and refer- 
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ences. Even Montgomery seems to regard the 1,338 question-exer- 
cises in his book as somewhat unnecessary. He places them not after 
each division or chapter, where exercises are ordinarily to be found, 
but in the Appendix, where he makes in addition the apologetic 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH TYPE OF EXERCISE IN FIVE 
ELEMENTARY History TEXTBOOKS 
































Dickson | Gorpy | Hatreck 9 a Tora. 
Type oF EXERCISE 
Num-| Per |Num-} Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber |Cent| ber |Cent| ber |Cent| ber |Cent| ber | Cent] ber | Cent 
“What” questions.......... 7 1.7} 48] 12.0] 13] 4.6] 58 | 26.5) 47 | 37.0] 173] 12.2 
Discuss (includes composite 
questions) Dh hud one wees 43 | 10.7] 104 | 25.9 I eee Mee See 148] 10.3 
“Why” questions a See 5 1.2} 36] 9.0] 20 7.1) 13 5.9] 12 9.4 86] 6.0 
“How” questions.......... I 0.2] 25 6.2| 17 | 6.0] 19 | 8.7] 22]17.3) 84] 5.9 
Write essay, paragraph, etc.| 44] 10.9] 4 3.01 $3 | 12.7 “eS RS Biers 83) 5.8 
Map work or diagramming..| 31 7.7| 10 | 2.5] 34 | 12.2 3 Se eee 78) 5.5 
Give opinion. ............. 5 1.2} 34] 8.5 5 1.8} 22] 10.0) 11 8.7 77| 5-4 
plain meaning of words 
and expressions.......... "Bo: t. Goer eee wDis.6 21-30% 1] 0.8} 75) 5.2 
Supplementary reading... .. 4 1.0] 36] 9.0] 19 | 6.8] 13 a a ee 72| 5.0 
Compare and contrast. ..... 20] 5.0} 12 3.0] 15 5 61.4% 2 1.6) 58) 4.2 
Place yourself in position of 
historical character....... Si Bit SOT 8.0] S71 OB) © 8F OB). ccschesnes 57| 4.0 
Search for facts or premanee 35 | 8.7 2] 0.5 I] 0.4 5s | 2.3} 12] 9.4] 55] 3.8 
24 6.0 8 2.0] 12 4.3 7 3.2 2 1.6 53) 3-7 
2 0.5 I 0.2] 37 | 13.2 6 ae ae 46] 3.2 
26 BP Bees Gris 3 ee ec 29) 2.0 
Review exercises. 14 3.5 8 2.01 3 Bs cok ited deus wi dats ewe 25) 1.7 
— or make a moving 
Tana Gh eae ehcen oe ie Pe Pere 6] 2.2] 27 SRS Peer 24] 1.7 
Debates. and controversial 
SN ees aces ees ee ee Ue ae ee gk ees Ape Peep. rene 19] 1.3 
Suggestions to pupils.......].....]..... hie ae Barre e Mili ccachscuse 19] 1.3 
Make a model or a drawing. 4] 1.0 ri] o.2 5 eM fo en: eres Gree 17} 1.2 
—— d-effect _relation- 
bhewepbigsses> . 16] 1.2 
Completion exercises . na 1. 3. 14] 1.0 
Date-learning exercises. .... ee a Pes SEE oeret: 2{| 1.6] 14] 1.0 
Describe or give account of.. Ol SB cstenesses I oe eS ee Been eee 13] 0.9 
EI ao 3s:0 a ns Rods seeslbns oskse ce sihe co ehh'e Moves ooh to] 4.6 3] 2.4] 13} 0.9 
Do you know, have you seen, 
PRG RO SE: RASA BR: MAES RS Post. See 41°28 Ot 3 13] 0.9 
Py Tee eee 12 DB vachen Venlo desde cncelds oosheecedhveensiosecd 12} 0.8 
ee ee rs Cenno Cone 6) 2.5) 2). O9] 19F OO e.s [062.2 Io] 0.7 
, Where” eS AR NSE ES PA cence, (eapeiats 2] 0 g 3| 2.4 5] 0.3 
Miscellaneous............. 18 | 4.5 8] 2.0] 12] 4.3] 4] f rt] 0.8] 43) 3.0 
BN as dsc ddcnwa 403 |100.0] 40r | 99.9] 281 |100.2] 219 |100.0] 127 |100.1/1,431] 99.8 









































statement, “It is believed that in many cases the headings to the 
sections throughout the book will answer the purpose of questions, — 
but, where greater detail is desired, the questions here given are in- 
tended to supply the want.” 

A comparison of the exercises found in Montgomery’s book with 
those found in the books by Dickson, Gordy, Halleck, Greenwood, 
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and Atkinson yields some rather interesting results. While in the 
five more modern textbooks only 12.1 per cent of the exercises are 
“what” questions, 65.8 per cent of Montgomery’s exercises are such 
questions. Further, almost all Montgomery’s questions are of a 

‘ type that call for a knowledge of facts. He has no provisions for 
map work, writing essays, dramatization, construction work, de- 
bating, and the other present-day devices used in history to make 
the study more vital and concrete. Only 41 per cent of the exercises 
found in the more recent books are of the Montgomery type. The 
remaining exercises are types which have come into favor since the 
first edition of the Montgomery book was published (1888). 


SUMMARY 


The study of textbooks here described seems to warrant the 
following general conclusions. . 

1. Textbook writers differ a great deal among themselves as to 
the types of pupil exercises used. 

2. Present-day textbook writers exhibit much greater variety in 
the choice of pupil exercises than did textbook writers in the past. 

3. Even modern textbook writers, however, have more exercises 
of the question-and-answer type than of any other type. 

4. Older textbook writers tended in general to ignore the matter 
of adequate pupil exercises. 

5. Where pupil exercises were included in the older books, they 
were very largely of the factual question-and-answer type. 

6. Of the more modern books, the more recent supply the more 
desirable type of pupil exercises. 

7. In devising pupil exercises, present-day textbook writers are 
influenced by the recent tendencies in the teaching of history to 
make the study concrete, to allow the pupil ample opportunity for 
self-expression, and to emphasize reasoning about history as well as 
acquisition of facts. 

















ANALYZING THE FORM OF HANDWRITING 
IN THE SECOND GRADE 


CLARA WOLTRING 
Bartlett Avenue School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Among the numerous helpful suggestions in the book How To 
Teach Handwriting' by Frank N. Freeman and Mary L. Dougherty 
is to be found the recommendation that the development of a criti- 
cal attitude on the part of children toward the appearance of their 
handwriting is an objective which should begin to receive emphasis 
in the second grade. One suggested method? of achieving this aim 
is that of leading the,pupil to compare different specimens of his 
own work with a view to noting improvement. The writer has used 
this procedure advantageously in both the second grade and the 
third grade and believes that the plan? to be described is a funda- 
mental preparation for this type of self-criticism and for the use of 
the analytical scale in later grades inasmuch as it introduces the 
pupil to the constituents of good form and provides specific oppor- 
tunity for analysis in terms of these constituents. Moreover, the 
plan embodies an attempt to help the child discover the elements 
of acceptable form rather than to secure his conformity to require- 
ments imposed by the teacher. Thus, the conception of the plan was 
the result of attaching large significance to the desirability of a 
natural approach on the part of the teacher in creating an attitude 
of readiness in the pupils. 

Within the first week of the semester the papers produced by the 
children during the handwriting periods are carefully examined by 
the teacher with a view to determining the qualities of form which 

t Frank N. Freeman and Mary L. Dougherty, How To Teach Handwriting. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 

* Ibid., p. 106. 

3 The plan was executed as part of a scheme of handwriting instruction which was 
administered in the two types of lessons recommended by the authors of How To Teach 
Handwriting: (1) “Drills for developing free rhythmic movement, and for training in 


letter formation, with the letters separate and combined in words” (p. 84); (2) the prac- 
tice of “material drawn from other class work” (p. 84), for which the pupil has need. 
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are most in need of emphasis and which experience has shown are 
within the possibilities of children in the second grade. The charac- 
teristics requiring attention have usually been found to be uniform- 
ity of slant, accuracy of letter formation, a clear but not heavy line 
(an element of quality of line), the height of letters (an element of 
uniformity of alignment), and spacing' between words and letters. 

The teacher utilizes a classroom activity which is in progress at 
the time and which requires the preparation of one excellent copy 
of a composition, such as a letter to the school principal, a story for 
the school newspaper, or an invitation to the pupils of another room. 
Without reference to the writing standards which she desires to 
establish, the teacher permits the children to execute the unit of writ- 
ing which they have found necessary in the pursuit of their interest. 

The teacher examines the papers and determines the best meth- 
od of approach preparatory to having the class judge the results of 
the class exercise and select the copy which meets with general ap- 
proval. From the papers of the entire class she selects ten which 
are faultless so far as spelling and the observance of the mechanics 
of written language are concerned and which will serve to focus the 
attention of the pupils on the writing essentials that she has in 
mind. For purposes of explanation, this group of papers will be des- 
ignated Group A. These ten papers are paired, the members of each 
pair being of approximately equal general merit but presenting a 
strong contrast with regard to one of the five writing qualities. Thus, 
one paper of the pair emphasizing uniformity of slant represents de- 
sirable attention to this quality while the other one exhibits a lack 
of attention to this characteristic. The same principle of selection 
operates in the case of the remaining four pairs emphasizing letter 
formation, quality of line, uniformity of alignment, and spacing. 
The number of pairs of papers thus depends on the number of stand- 
ards which the teacher has in mind. 

The teacher also selects about ten papers which are acceptable 
so far as spelling and the mechanics of written language are con- 
cerned but which represent varying degrees of skill in handwriting. 
This group of papers will be designated Group B. These papers are 
not arranged in pairs. 


t These five technical terms have been employed by Freeman in his analysis of 
handwriting. 
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The teacher is now ready to help the children judge their writ- 
ing results and select the best paper. She announces that, since they 
wish only one excellent copy for the purpose which they have in 
mind, she has eliminated those papers which are defective in spell- 
ing, capitalization, and punctuation and that, therefore, they need to 
think only about the handwriting on the papers they are to appraise. 
This procedure reduces the number of papers to be examined criti- 
cally by the class and focuses attention on the handwriting. The 
teacher then displays one pair of the papers of Group A at a time 
and asks the pupils which of the two papers they like better and in 
what respect one is superior to the other. Since the papers are dis- 
tinctly dissimilar with regard to a given characteristic, the children 
usually respond immediately with such comments as the following. 

I like this paper better because the writing is not so dark. 


On this paper the writing slants better. On the other one some of the letters 
are almost straight up and down. 


On this paper the writing is too small. 


If the children do not succeed in recognizing the outstanding 
merit which a paper exemplifies, the teacher stimulates more careful 
scrutiny by such remarks as the following: 

Look at the word “dear” on each of the two papers. Are the last three 
letters of the same height? 

Look at the D on each paper; at the 7; at the s. Which paper has more care- 
fully made letters? 

Each of these papers has carefully made letters, but on one of them all the 
letters face the same way. Is the other paper like this? 


As the better paper of each pair is selected, the teacher places 
on the blackboard the words in which the children describe its point 
of excellence or the words which the teacher suggests as substitutes 
for the children’s longer and less precise phrases. When the five pairs 
of papers have been examined, the following words are likely to be 
on the board: “uniform slant,” “spacing,” “letters,” “even writ- 
ing’” (letters of the same height), and “light writing.” 


t This term is accepted by the teacher (1) because it is likely to be more significant 
to children than the technical phrase “uniformity of alignment” and (2) because the 
latter term, according to its correct signification, includes also the factor of keeping to 
the base line. 

2 This term is accepted as a substitute for “quality of line.” 
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The five papers which are selected as the best representatives 
of Group A are placed before the class so that the most acceptable 
one can be chosen. The selection of this paper is accomplished 
by reference to the five standards which the children have discovered 
and have seen enumerated on the blackboard. The choice falls on 
the paper having the largest number of desirable characteristics. 

The papers in Group B are then displayed one at a time and 
compared with the selected paper from Group A. If a paper in 
Group B appears to be superior to the best paper in Group A, it is 
used as the copy with which the remaining papers in Group B are 
compared until a paper is found which surpasses all papers previous- 
ly shown in point of conformity to the five standards. The purpose 
of prolonging the process of selection by including the papers in 
Group B in the material to be judged is twofold. (1) It provides ex- 
tensive opportunities for repeatedly bringing to the attention of the 
class the five qualities which have been accepted and thus supplies 
an amount of repetition which is desirable when new concepts are 
being developed and new terms are being added to the pupils’ vo- 
cabularies. (2) It encourages the children whose papers are dis- 
played by indicating that their work is not so inferior that its con- 
sideration can be omitted with impunity. 

After the children have discovered and named the constituents 
of good form, the teacher prepares a bulletin board with five cards, 
on which are printed in conspicuous type the following captions: 
“Uniform Slant,” “Light Writing,” “Letters,” “Spacing,” and 
“Even Writing.” The daily writing produced by the class is care- 
fully examined by the teacher, and below each of the five cards on 
the bulletin board is placed the paper which is most representative 
of the quality mentioned. Care is taken to display no writing which 
does not present the appearance of general excellence even though 
it may exemplify to a commendable degree a single characteristic. 
It has been observed that, when the papers on the bulletin board 
are changed regularly, the children eagerly crowd about it to see 
whose paper is under each of the captions. 

When it becomes necessary to select from the papers of the en- 
tire class the best copy of a letter, rhyme, or story, the teacher ap- 
points a committee of three children who have demonstrated their 
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ability to bear in mind the various writing objectives. This group 
of pupils examines the papers and selects the best one. The teacher 
checks the work of the committee before its report is presented to 
the class and leads the pupils to revise their decision when it is 
evident that certain papers of merit have been overlooked or assists 
the pupils in making a decision if they fail to agree. When the report 
is submitted to the class, the chairman announces the name of the 
pupil whose paper was selected and enumerates the good qualities 
of the paper. Thus, the report is likely to be somewhat as follows: 

We think Jane’s paper is the best because her writing has a good slant and 


the Jstters are carefully made. Her writing is light and even. We liked John’s 
paper, too, but the writing is too dark. 


The pupils take turns in assisting the teacher select papers to be 
displayed on the bulletin board. The simplest manner in which the 
children’s services can be enlisted is to give them the five papers 
which the teacher has judged eligible for the bulletin board and to 
have them decide under which caption each paper may best be 
placed. 

After some of the children have placed work on the blackboard, 
the class is asked to decide whose writing merits being left on the 
board until the following day. Any child expressing a preference for 
a unit of writing is asked to point out its good features. At the same 
time the other children whose writing appears on the board are 
helped by having the class answer such questions as the following: 

Who can tell Jane one way in which she could make her writing look better 
next time? 


John’s slant has improved very much. Who can tell him one thing he ought 
to think about next time? 


The discussion is carried on in terms of the five standards of 
form agreed upon so that John is probably advised to give atten- 
tion to making his letters carefully, to observe the relative height 
of his small and capital letters, or to hold his chalk without exerting 
undue pressure. Only one suggestion may be made. All suggestions 
are constructive. 

On the board are kept various lists to which children sign their 
names to signify their readiness to contribute something to the class. 
For example, one list may contain the names of the children who 
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have prepared stories or poems to read to the class. The pupils 
acknowledge the need for keeping such records in presentable con- 
dition, and any child who has obviously exercised little care in sign- 
ing his name is penalized by being asked to re-write it. In order to 
avert the possibility of a captious attitude on the part of the class, 
the teacher usually takes the initiative in calling attention to de- 
fective writing by saying, “Is there a name on our story list which 
you think could have been written better? What is one thing we 
could tell John to remember when he re-writes his name?” Com- 
mendation of children who have written their names with adequate 
attention to one or more of the five writing qualities is also under- 
taken by both teacher and pupils. 

The following procedure is used frequently in lessons which are 
of the second type mentioned. Before the pupils write another story 
or rhyme for the books which they may be making, the teacher 
selects from the results of the previous lesson a limited number of 
excellent papers as well as papers which are poor in one or more of 
the five characteristics of handwriting form. At the beginning of 
the period a few minutes is spent in friendly and helpful criticism of 
these individual papers. As each of the excellent papers is displayed, 
the question is asked, ‘“What are some of the good things about this 
paper?’ When the work of the less successful children is discussed, 
the teacher asks, “What do you like about this child’s writing? Can 
we give him one suggestion for making his next story look better?” 
When the children are unable to make definite suggestions, the 
teacher directs their attention to the bulletin board, where the cap- 
tions indicate essentials to be observed. The number of suggestions 
is limited to one so that the child who is to effect improvement 
will not be discouraged by too many defects at one time and so that 
he may be able to keep the suggestion which he has received upper- 
most in his mind. 

At the beginning of lessons of the first type mentioned, the 
teacher emphasizes the accurate formation of letters by returning 
to the children their recent papers, on each of which she has written 
one of the letters occurring in the child’s name. The child, who 
understands that this letter is to receive special attention that day, 
compares the teacher’s model with his own attempt in order to de- 
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termine where his letter is defective. He then writes his name on a 
clean sheet of paper, giving particular attention to the letter which 
has been recommended for improvement and underlining it if he 
thinks that he has been successful. The device of underlining a well+ 
executed letter is a recognition of the importance of the trial-and- 
success method in sensorimotor learning. By thus giving special at- 
tention to one letter each day, the child recognizes the need for mak- 
ing each letter with care and eventually learns to appreciate the 
importance of letter formation as a constituent of good writing. 

After the children have written their names on their papers, the 
teacher brings the other four standards forcibly to the attention of 
the class. Each child whose paper appears on the bulletin board is 
asked to state under which caption his paper has been placed. Each 
of the remaining pupils learns to which factor he is to devote special 
attention by consulting the paper returned to him. In addition to 
the letter which is to be improved, one of the following items is 
written on each paper: “Even writing,” “Slant,” “Light writing,” 
“Spacing.” To assure herself that each child definitely understands 
on which difficulty he is to concentrate and to bring the various 
standards before the class once more, the teacher asks several chil- 
dren to indicate whether they are going to remember slant, even 
writing, light writing, or spacing. The supervision in which the 
teacher engages as the lesson progresses offers further opportunity for 
directing the child’s efforts. She may call attention to the improve- 
ment he has made in the direction she has suggested, remind him 
of the quality which he is to improve, or make specific suggestions 
regarding those elements of position which influence the ultimate 
appearance of handwriting. 

At least once a week the teacher, instead of indicating to which 
characteristic attention is to be given, writes on each child’s paper 
one or more letters and one general quality other than letter forma- 
tion in which she believes he has achieved more than usual success. 
Thus, such items as the following have been recorded on children’s 
papers: “ZL, r, Slant’’; ““G, m, r, Spacing between letters.” This pro- 
cedure is beneficial in at least two respects: (1) the child examines 
critically his Z, r, and slant to see why the teacher selected them for 
special comment; (2) he experiences a feeling of satisfaction, which 
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is of profound importance in further stimulating him to improve 
his writing. 
SUMMARY OF VALUES 

The advantages which the writer believes to inhere in this sys- 
tem of experiences may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Since children are given specific suggestions for improving 
their handwriting form instead of being told vaguely to write better 
or to write more carefully, they learn to appreciate that general 
improvement in writing is contingent upon attention to the elements 
which constitute form. 

2. The children gain a working familiarity with the elements of 
good quality so that, when they engage in criticism of their own 
papers, they are able to proceed analytically. 

3. Since the terms used to designate the elements of form are 
used in a meaningful manner, it is likely that, when the analytical 
scale is introduced as an instrument of self-criticism, comparatively 
little time will need to be spent in developing the meaning of the 
terms in which the qualities are described on the scale. 





THE EAST ORANGE COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


W. H. SMITH 
Elmwood;School, East Orange, New Jersey 


The increasing prevalence of so-called “‘social-science courses” 
in spite of the difficulties of untrained teachers, inadequate and ill- 
adapted material, and prejudice in favor of “things as they are” is 
very surprising. No proverbial snowball has grown faster. At the 
beginning of the movement one might have hoped to keep in touch 
with the different groupings of topics and the varying centers of 
emphasis. Now one feels hopelessly out of touch with much that 
might be helpful and inspiring. 

The publication of an article' on the Denver course of study in 
the Bulletin of the Depariment of Elementary School Principals sug- 
gests the advisability of putting into accessible form statements 
concerning the point of view and grouping of topics in other courses, 
especially if the courses differ somewhat from those already avail- 
able. A course of this kind has been in use in East Orange, New 
Jersey, in all grades for the past four years and in some grades, such 
as the fifth, seventh, and eighth, in particular schools somewhat 
longer. The enthusiasm with which it has been received by the 
teachers, pupils, and parents’ is proof that a synthesis of the social 
studies releases an undreamed-of reserve of energy, pleasure, and 
enthusiasm in the children. The more enthusiastic the reception, 
however, the more a course needs criticism. Accordingly, a descrip- 
tion of its point of view and arrangement of material is here offered 
in the hope that it will prompt others to follow the example and 
that it will elicit the criticism which the course needs. 

Such a description is not easy, for statements in the brief form 

t Elsie W. Adams, Helen M. Roberts, and A. K. Loomis, ““The Denver Elemen- 
tary Social Science Course of Study,” Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 11 (January, 1928), 82-86. 

? There have been occasional complaints that the boys and girls are spending too 
much time out of school in voluntary work on the subject. 
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demanded by an article become so general as to lose their real sig- 
nificance. For instance, the statement that. “the purpose of the 
course is to awaken each pupil’s interest in the development of 
civilization—past, present, and future—and to arouse in him a feel- 
ing of his responsibility for carrying it forward” would probably 
apply, in the opinions of the individual authors at least, to every 
other course in social science, history, civics, and perhaps even geog- 
raphy. Then, too, everyone knows how far the work of the various 
grades is likely to depart from the general objectives set up in the 
introduction to the course of study. Accordingly, the mere state- 
meént of the general objective sheds but little light on the situation. 
It is therefore necessary not only to say that the quotation is a state- 
ment of the purpose of the East Orange course but also to explain 
with some care how this purpose is carried out. It should be added, 
too, that, although this course, like all courses, falls short of the 
ideal in eliminating the gap between objective and attainment, the 
closing of the gap is a matter of anxious and constant attention. 

In carrying out its purpose, this course develops some part of 
the topic “Intelligence in the Search of a Home upon the Earth” in 
each of the eight grades. It pictures man as a great adventurer who, 
finding himself on the earth with nothing to aid him but his intelli- 
gence, has by his indomitable perseverance not only emerged from 
the abysmal darkness of complete ignorance but also brought into 
existence every aspect of present civilization. Every effort is made 
to help the child to identify himself with this adventurer, to live 
through his conquest with him, and to look forward with him to a 
still more glorious future. 

The prime requisite in working out this idea is that every 
part of the course shall be at the child’s level of development and 
within his range of interest. All courses fall lamentably short of 
meeting this standard, but every course, whatever the central 
thought, must be held strictly to account on this point. It is not 
claimed that the course under consideration is completely satisfac- 
tory in this respect, but it is recognized that the requirement is vital. 

In reading the following brief account of the distribution of 
topics throughout the various grades, one should keep the foregoing 
statements constantly in mind. 
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THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD GRADES 


The general purpose of the course in the first three grades is to 
bring out the fact that through the search for food, clothing, and 
shelter man took the first steps toward civilization because on suc- 
cess in securing these depends life itself. 

In the first grade the pupil becomes conscious of the first vital 
necessities (Brunhes, Human Geography)—food, clothing, and sleep. 
From the last comes the need for shelter and safety. These the 
family, aided by the city, gives the child. The city aid comes to him 
in the tangible form of the policeman, the fireman, the milkman, 
the garbage collector, and others. His relation to them and to the 
family makes possible at the very outset of his school life that prob- 
lem approach which modern pedagogy considers vital in the process 
of education. 

In the second grade the pupil finds that this safe and easy exist- 
ence has not always been the lot of childhood. Families of the men 
of the early and later Stone Age had none of these helpers. Reliving 
their life through the stories of primitive man (Katherine Dopp’s 
books), the pupil takes the first but enormously important step to- 
ward a civilized home when he learns the use of fire, weapons, and 
tools and invents means of communication. The outcome is a per- 
ception that every tool, every idea, every comfort was thought out 
by someone in the past who has passed the winnings on to him. 

In the third grade the pupil begins to realize the extent of these 
winnings. He becomes an Arab and discovers how to get food, 
clothing, and sleep in the parched desert. He becomes an Eskimo 
and finds food, clothing, and sleep on the ice. He becomes a Swiss 
and finds for himself food, clothing, and sleep in the most rugged 
environment. In the most diverse regions, in the most hostile places, 
intelligence has won a home by the careful observation of nature’s 
ways and the cheerful obedience of nature’s laws. 

Meanwhile the pupil has been living at school, and there he has 
come to know the meaning of honesty, public property, orderliness, 
good manners, fair play, industry, and obedience and has been 
helped to see the added pleasure which comes to the group when 
these qualities are displayed. Thus, by the end-of the third grade 
he has become dimly conscious of the natural and social forces by 
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which he is encompassed and of how they may be controlled by the 
application of intelligence and good will. 


THE FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES 


Having gathered some idea of what civilization means with 
respect to the winning of food, clothing, and sleep, that is, that civi- 
lization consists of weapons, tools, ideas of how to use tools and 
weapons, how to use natural forces, and how to use social forces, 
the pupil deepens and expands these ideas by using them as our 
ancestors did in the subduing of a continent. This forms the basis 
of the work in the fourth and fifth grades. 

In the first part of the fourth grade the pupils study colonial 
life as it existed along the banks of the Passaic and on the slopes of 
the Watchung Mountains. Here they see all the previous knowledge 
of how to get food, clothing, and shelter (made necessary by the 
need for sleep) which had been developing in Europe through many 
generations applied to winning these three necessities in the wilder- 
ness. In the process the essentials of civilization are laid bare. Later 
in the year the pupils see how these civilized men worked together 
to get supplies of lumber, food, and clothing from an ever widening 
area as the readily available supplies became exhausted. In other 
words, they see that civilized man has learned to co-operate in peace- 
ful pursuits as men of the Stone Age learned to band together for 
war. Still more illuminating to the children is the realization that 
all the physical resources of America were just as much at hand 
when men of the Stone Age made no use of them as they were later 
when civilized men sought them and used them because of knowl- 
edge acquired long before in Europe. 

In the fifth grade the pupils continue the application of European 
civilization to a wilderness as it took place along the Atlantic sea- 
board for one hundred and fifty years. Having established a base, 
they move forward across the mountain barriers into the Missis- 
sippi Valley and on to the Pacific. The detailed study of this con- 
quest of a continent involves consideration of the different geograph- 
ic and historic factors which determined its course so far as these 
are within the comprehension of fifth-grade pupils. 
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THE SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH GRADES 

So far the adventurer has concentrated his energies on master- 
ing nature and winning for himself and his family food and clothing 
and shelter, ready means of communication, and easy transporta- 
tion. But “the life is more than meat and the body than raiment!’ 
With their increasing maturity, the children in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades are able to follow the adventurer as he works out 
the higher and more important aspects of civilization. 

These began in the Mediterranean basin. Here were developed 
all those aspects of life which we think of under the general term 
“culture”—written communication, poetry, religion, sculpture, and 
architecture—in short, all those means by which the spirit of 
man is enabled to express itself and to grow by means of that ex- 
pression. As this civilization developed and passed from east to 
west, the sixth-grade pupil follows its course until it reaches Spain. 
While the geography of Spain and the effects of the Moorish con- 
quest molded Spanish civilization into somewhat rigid forms, it did 
not remove the typical aspects of that Mediterranean culture— 
strong emphasis on city life as contrasted with rural life, devotion 
to a mystical religion, submissive attitude toward autocratic gov- 
ernment, buoyancy of spirit. Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are 
classical Spanish examples. This civilization, with whatever pecu- 
liarities it had acquired in Spain, was transferred to South America, 
and during the last part of the year the pupils study South America 
as the home of this particular type of civilization, affected as it has 
been by its geographic environment. 

In the seventh grade the pupils return to northern Europe, 
where man strongly emphasized the independence of the individual 
and the development of a government of laws rather than of men. 
They learn that it was fortunate that these ideas had a chance to 
develop during twelve hundred years on an island before they came 
to America. The security of England from invasion gave the ideas 
of (1) freedom with self-restraint and (2) devotion to the public in- 
terests—two traits exceedingly hard to acquire—a chance to become 
thoroughly rooted before English civilization came to America. The 
growth and expansion of these ideas is studied under the title “The 
March of Democracy.” 
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The eighth grade continues the study of the growth of these 
ideas, especially as they were affected by the Industrial Revolution. 
By means of this clue, the pupils seek to find their way through a 
maze of geographic, historic, and political influences into the com- 
plexities of modern times. In this work all the use possible is made 
of the social-science pamphlets prepared by Rugg. The work of the 
last part of the eighth grade is devoted to present-day unsolved 
problems. This is to avoid conveying to the pupil the idea that the 
subject is finished. 

OBJECTIONS 

To some readers of this outline there will seem to be a lack of 
provision for the study of such topics as “‘industries,”’ “occupations,” 
and “commerce,” which appear as separate subjects in many courses 
of study. A reading of the detailed course, however, would show 
careful consideration of these topics but not as separate subjects. 
Such separate treatment tends to give them an appearance of being 
ends in themselves, whereas they are merely means to an end, that 
end being the fuller life of man. Should man come to feel that a 
fuller life can be obtained without them in their present form, the 
present form would pass from the scene. It is this feeling that noth- 
ing is final, that every condition can be improved by the applica- 
tion of enough intelligence and good will, which should be the chief 
outcome of the course. 

Other readers may be disappointed in the lack of a definite state- 
ment of how much of history and of geography and of civics is con- 
tained in the course. It is true that by the proper selection of prob- 
lems or projects or units all the geographic controls within the child’s 
comprehension are used in the solutions and thus come to have a 
vital interest rather than a mere academic interest. This is equally 
true of social controls whether in the present (current events) or in 
the past (civic organization and history). Beyond the statement 
that as much or more time, never less, is given to the course than was 
formerly given to the separate subjects, it is impossible to say how 
much there is of this or that. This is a natural outgrowth of the 
point of view and method of the course. The center is the child, 
not the subject. In his life outside of school he does not meet his 
problem as geography, or history, or civics. It comes to him unde- 
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fined, and he must master it with any means at his disposal. By 
making man the adventurer and identifying the child with man, it 
becomes possible to use in the classroom the method used in life, 
namely, that of levying upon all life for the solution of life’s prob- 
lems, for that is the way man all through the ages has met his 
problems. The material with which the child works must be inte- 
grated by the curriculum and the teacher. That this integration is 
difficult for the teacher even when aided by the curriculum is cer- 
tain, but how much more difficult is it for the child? With geogra- 
phy, history, and civics taught separately, he has no practice in 
drawing upon all of them for material in the solution of problems. 
Have we a right to expect him to master these subjects so com- 
pletely that he can use them in the solution of problems without 
the school’s aid? It is a consummation scarcely to be hoped. 
Neither is anything said about method, but that is only because 
the problem, the project, the unit, and the socialized recitation are 
so strongly indicated as to make mention of them unnecessary. 
Something, however, should be said about outcomes for it is 
hoped that these may go beyond knowledges and skills and reach 
down into the emotions. One outcome hoped for is that in each boy 
or girl shall grow up the thrilling consciousness that he is one sig- 
nificant part of this great adventure, that his civilized life is possible 
only because of other lives before his, that his own generation started 
in babyhood with the same blind ignorance as that of the first human 
beings and saves itself from continuing in that ignorance only by 
acquiring the accumulated knowledge of all previous generations. 
A second great outcome hoped for from the course is that in each 
boy or girl shall grow up an attitude of sympathetic criticism of all 
he sees. This is inherent in his experience for, passing through each 
stage of civilization as he does, he is always identifying himself with 
the best that man has attained. “Is not this mighty Babylon which 
I have builded?”’ What if the next phase surpasses the preceding? 
Still it is man, and the child identified with man, who has surpassed 
himself. How can the criticism which has made possible the higher 
phase be anything but sympathetic? In other words, by having 
lived universally the pupil will have caught some glimpse of what 
it means to be universally minded. 














-RATING OF PUPILS AND REPORT CARDS 





JASPER T. PALMER 
Washington Junior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 





When a report card showing 70 per cent in arithmetic, 63 per cent 
in English, go per cent in history, etc., is sent to a pupil’s home, only 
a very small part of the pupil’s standing in the school as judged by 
his teachers is reported. Furthermore, any percentage is merely the 
teacher’s estimate of the results she has been able to obtain from the 
pupil for the period which the report covers. 

The whole child is no longer judged by his scholastic perform- 
ances. No up-to-date school considers its organization complete ~ 
without particular attention to the physical welfare of its pupils, and 
now comes emphasis on his moral well-being. If school work is to be 
organized with due attention to physical education and to character- 
building as well as to scholastic attainments, should not an attempt 
be made to seek the co-operation of the home in meeting these ends 
and to report progress accordingly? 

How shall it be done? No percentages, letters, characters, or 
symbols will ever take the place of personal conferences. If a parent 
is particularly concerned about his own son or daughter in any cir- 
cumstance, the only really helpful information and suggestions are 
obtained through personal inquiry, personal interest, and personal 
conference. The really interested parent makes periodic visits to the 
school, and his child usually is the most responsive, makes the best 
progress, and reacts with the best results in proportion to his intel- 
lectual capacity. The next best method of reporting conditions and 
progress to the home is through written letters or reports. Such a 
procedure is almost impossible with the large numbers of pupils teach- 
ers are required to deal with. In a teacher’s judgment, the work of a 
pupil in either elementary school or high school can usually be re- 
ported in terms of “satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory.” The writer 
has used such a form of reporting very satisfactorily and knows of 
schools now using these terms with satisfaction to both teachers and 
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parents. Teachers, however, should use every opportunity to give 
special mention to the “high spots” under “satisfactory,” and this 
need not include the fact that John has had perfect papers in arith- 
metic for a considerable length of time but can mention the fact that 
he is always thoughtful and courteous, always alert to be helpful to 
teachers and classmates, etc. There is no end of comments that may 
be made which are pleasing to the home and encouraging to the 
pupil. If the pupil’s work is reported as unsatisfactory, the parent 
is entitled to know in what way it is unsatisfactory. It may be, for 
example, that the pupil is careless in his arithmetic combinations, 
that he is not dependable, or that he fails to try to understand direc- 
tions and to seek out and overcome his mistakes. 

The simple system of “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory” is pos- 
sible in reporting physical and moral aspects of education as well as 
book work. 

A report card has been developed in the Washington Junior High 
School, Mount Vernon, New York, which covers the three sides of 
school work and at the same time aims to recognize the best in every 
individual regardless of his native ability. To simplify the entries for 
teachers, S and U are used for “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory” 
and H for superior work or for work or condition warranting honor- 
able mention. Under “Health” and “Conduct” phases are listed as 
guides to what may be looked for by both pupils and parents. If 
there is a weakness in any particular phase, attention is drawn to it 
by underscoring. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Mount VERNON, NEw YORK 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


“Of all knowledge the wise and good 
seck most to know themselves.” 
— Shakespeare 


Report of Grade 
Term beginning Tay, {Or 
To Parents: 
Reports regarding health, conduct, and work are sent from the school to 
the home twice a term, at the end of each eight-week period. Supplementary 
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reports are sent home between these periods when a pupil’s progress continues 
to be unsatisfactory. 

The close co-operation of home and school are essential to the best progress 
in habits of health, conduct, and work. 

One to two hours of home work is expected of each pupil. 

Punctual and regular attendance is expected of all pupils except in cases of 
serious illness. 

You are cordially invited to visit classes and to confer with principal and 
teachers. Best results follow when the home and the school work together. The 
schools are yours; inquiries and suggestions are always welcome. 


















ATTENDANCE 















______ Sessions absent 
____ Times tardy } ane Ls 
—_____ Sessions absent 
___. Times tardy } spss 6 





EXPLANATORY NOTE 


S indicates that a pupil is putting forth satisfactory effort. 
U indicates that a pupil is not doing his best. 

H recognizes extraordinary accomplishment. 

An underscored phrase emphasizes the need of special attention. 








HEALTH 
(Habits and Physical Conditions) 







First 






1. General appearance: 
Is clean in body and clothing; is healthfully dressed; has 
clean head and hair, neck and ears, hands and nails; has 
hair neatly combed, i.e., in order; has clean shoes 

2. Teeth: 
Is careful in daily brushing; has cavities filled; has de- 
cayed teeth removed. 





















3. Throat and nose: 
Has healthy tonsils and breathing free from adenoid 
obstruction; is free from mouth breathing; is free from 
speech defects; has pleasing voice. 

4. Eyes and ears: 

Vision is normal or corrected by glasses, which are worn; 
eyes are in good physical condition; hearing is normal. 
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. Play and physical exercises: 
Is alert in setting-up drills; enters into the spirit of 
games and recreation work; has good posture and gener- 
al carriage; has good poise and bearing in conversation 
and recitations. 





Conpuct 
(Citizenship) 
. Honesty: 
Tells the truth; keeps promises; tries to do at home and 


at school as he knows parents and teachers would have 
him do; can be depended upon to do as directed. 





. Self-control: 
Tries to be master of himself; has pride in not having to 
be continually watched; tries to see the difference be- 
tween right and wrong and, seeing the right, to do it; is 
clean in mind and speech; avoids improper talk; keeps 
his temper; is careful in the use of English both in the 
classroom and on the playground; is thrifty. 





. Courtesy: 

Uses “Thank you,” “Please,”’ etc., in speaking to par- 
ents, teachers, and classmates; is pleasant when meeting 
another; uses person’s name when addressing him; takes 
his turn and does not crowd; is attentive when someone 
else is talking; the boy recognizes that women, girls, and 
older persons should have first consideration and re- 
moves cap upon meeting women and girls of his ac- 
quaintance. 





. Co-operation: 
Is punctual; works and plays well with others; recog- 
nizes leadership; respects the rights of others; is thought- 
ful in the use of school paper, pencils; etc.; respects 
public property; observes school and city regulations; is 
orderly and helpful to teacher and class. 


. Industry: 
Makes good use of time; is faithful in preparation of 
lessons and particular in all he undertakes; volunteers 
and does his part in making school profitable and inter- 
esting. 
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Worx 
(Scholarship) 


Extra-curriculum activities 
‘ Oral reading, enunciation, etc 
Literature appreciation 
















































































Home-room teacher and personal adviser 


PARENT’S SIGNATURE 
First period 
Second period 
Parent’s signature indicates that the reports have been inspected, not that they have been approved 

or disapproved. Prompt return of this card to the school will be appreciated. 


Under this system of reporting, pupils are kept aware of the fact 
that their physical condition, their character traits, and their prog- 
ress in book work are observed and that each pupil is-marked ac- 
cording to his ability. A pupil doing traditional 80 per cent work might 
be marked U (unsatisfactory) if he had an intelligence quotient of 
120. Likewise, it would be possible for a pupil with an intelligence 
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quotient of 90 to get the traditional mark of 65 per cent and yet be 
marked S (satisfactory) on his report card. 

Report cards are sent out twice a term or four times a year—at 
the end of the eighth week and again at the end of the sixteenth 
week. Cards are sent at the end of the sixteenth week instead of at 
the end of the term as a deficient pupil still has an opportunity to 
make some adjustments. It is understood in the homes that supple- 
mentary reports are sent at other times in case of failure in any 
respect. 

The success of the health-conduct-work report depends on the 
developed attitude of the pupils and the education of the parents in 
the belief that health education and moral training are of as much 
importance as the traditional book work. In order to guard against 
the danger of unjustly marking a pupil in the qualities listed under 
“‘Conduct,” each pupil is given an opportunity to rate himself, and 
he is told that this is to help him in adjusting himself to conditions 
in life. He makes his entries in pencil. If the teacher thinks that he 
may have erred in judgment, he is called into private consultation. 
Rarely is a pupil’s mark changed without his acknowledgment that 
the teacher’s judgment is right. The pupils are also made to under- 
stand that their parents are welcomed in conference if they fail to 
agree with the rating in any particular. In fact, parent co-operation 
is encouraged in determining the conduct marks. The pupils rate 
themselves on Items 1 and 5 under “Health.” These they are able 
to judge rather accurately. Items 2, 3, and 4 are rated by the school 
nurse in co-operation with the class teacher. 

It is believed that there is merit in the three terms—U, S, and H. 
When one tries to determine “excellent,” “very good,” “good,” 
“fair,” “poor,” “very poor,” or similar terms, one encounters the 
same difficulties that are encountered when one tries to use per- 
centages. One is either satisfactory or unsatisfactory whether one is 
a pupil, a teacher, or a workman of any kind. If one’s work is satis- 
factory, there are usually outstanding qualities that can well be 
recognized. These can be noted on the report cards under “Re- 
marks.” If a pupil is unsatisfactory, he knows why; the reasons can 
be entered under “Remarks” or emphasized through the medium of 
underscoring. 
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An interesting discovery has been made in connection with the 
different standards of honesty. The majority of the boys and girls 
classify as dishonest only such things as telling an untruth, cheating, 
and taking something that does not belong to them. Evasion, mis- 
representation, failure to do one’s work, etc., are not considered dis- 
honest by many pupils. Occasionally a parent questions the mark 
in honesty on this basis. In fact, more exceptions have been taken 
to marks in honesty than to marks in all the other qualities com- 
bined. The matter is discussed in conference, and a considerably 
higher standard of what is right has been developed through this 
medium. 

The logical place for the use of this type of report card is un- 
doubtedly in the junior high school, although there is no reason why 
it is not equally helpful in the senior high school if the pupils as well 
as the teachers realize that ‘‘marks” are not the goals and that one’s 
success in school should not be measured by scholastic accomplish- 
ments alone. 

The same type of report card is used in one of the platoon schools 
in Mount Vernon containing the fifth and sixth grades. It seems to 
work well. While the children are not asked to make entries under 
“Conduct,” each child is led to see why he is given a particular mark. 

To emphasize further the worth-while character of the method of 
marking and the threefold features of school life, a plan of winning 
the school letter has been worked. out. Often school honors are 
awarded for scholastic standing alone, and only the few bright pupils 
are able to win recognition. Through the plan adopted in the Wash- 
ington Junior High School it is possible for every pupil to win recog- 
nition who tries and does his best. The method is very simple from 
a clerical point of view. If a pupil has all S’s and no U’s, he is en- 
titled to the school letter (monogram WJHS, which was designed 
by one of the pupils). If he wins a second letter, he is awarded a star, 
which may be added to the school letter. High honors are also 
awarded to any pupil who receives all H’s, but this award is rare. 





A COMPARISON OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SUPE- 
RIOR CHILDREN IN SEGREGATED AND UN- 
SEGREGATED FIRST-GRADE CLASSES 


AUGUST DVORAK 
University of Washington 


J. J. RAE 
Superintendent of Schools, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


The use of intelligence tests, the study of individual differences 
in the mental ability and in the achievement of school children, and 
the desire to fit the school to the child rather than the child to the 
school have directed attention to the idea of grouping pupils of simi- 
lar ability and achievement into teaching units. Where segregation 
has involved the hopelessly feeble-minded, it has received general 
and sympathetic support. Where it has involved the unusually ca- 
pable children, the support of the idea has been neither general nor 
entirely sympathetic. Many of the objections to the homogeneous 
grouping of bright children have been of a sentimental and unscien- 
tific nature. “The bright are doomed to die young.” “Precocious 
children never amount to anything.” “Homogeneous grouping is 
undemocratic.” Serious studies of the educational results in homo- 
geneous classes of bright children, however, have not consistently 
shown uniformly superior achievement.' Terman? and others have 
shown greater achievements in the case of bright pupils in homo- 
geneous groups than in the case of similar pupils in unsegregated 
classes. The experiments of Van Wagenen’ and others have shown 


_ ® Fora collection of studies and a bibliography on the subject, the reader is referred 
to The Education of Gifted Children. Twenty-Third Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1924. 

*L. M. Terman and J. C. DeVoss, ‘Educational Achievements of Gifted Chil- 
dren,” The Education of Gifted Children, pp. 169-84. Twenty-Third Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1924. 

3a) M. J. Van Wagenen, “The Effect of Homogeneous Grouping upon the Quality 
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results more or less definitely the opposite. One may legitimately 
ask for an explanation. 

The writers conducted an experiment in homogeneous grouping 
during the school year 1926-27 in the first grades of the public 
schools of Caldwell, Idaho, of which one of the writers was then 
superintendent. This school system had three elementary schools, 
located at the corners of a triangle that was approximately equilat- 
eral, and one high school, located approximately at the center of 
the triangle and nearly equidistant from the three elementary 
schools. From data available in the school year 1925-26 it was evi- 
dent that the total first-grade enrolment in the three elementary 
schools in the autumn of 1926 would be about r1o pupils, thirty- 
five or more pupils being in each of the three schools. It is generally 
conceded that a class of thirty-five pupils is too large for effective 
teaching in the first grade. To have added a first-grade teacher in 
each elementary school would have been expensive and would have 
made six small sections. The simplest feasible solution of the prob- 
lem seemed to be to add one first-grade teacher to the school sys- 
tem, assign her to a class in a central location, that is, in the high- 
school building, and draw to this class enough first-grade pupils 
from each of the three elementary schools to relieve their crowded 
condition and to make up an average first-grade section. 

When the first-grade teachers in the three elementary schools 
were asked of what pupils they wished to be relieved, all said, ‘“The 
submerged fifth.” It seemed, however, a good opportunity for an 
experiment in homogeneous grouping. There were ready-made con- 
ditions for determining the advantages to be gained from segregat- 
ing bright or dull pupils. Consequently, during the first week of 
school in September, 1926, all first-grade pupils appeared at the ele- 
mentary schools nearest to their homes. It was desired to make up 
two groups of pupils that were homogeneous in mental ability and 
academic achievement. The pupils were rated on mental ability by 


of Work of Superior Children,” Journal of Educational Method, VI (February, 1927), 
240-47. 

b) M. J. Van Wagenen, “A Comparison of the Mental Ability and School Achieve- 
ment of the Bright and Dull Pupils in the Sixth Grade of a Large School System,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XVI (March, 1925), 186-92. 
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means of three tests—the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test, 
the Holley Picture Completion Test for Primary Grades, and the 
Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test. Because of the large number 
of zero scores on the academic tests attempted, it was found that, 
if only pupils who were beginning school were used in the experi- 
ment, the two groups would be as nearly equal in academic ability, 
that is, zero, as it was possible to make them. All pupils who were 
repeating the first grade were therefore considered ineligible for the 
experiment. The 110 pupils were ranked in the order of their aver- 
age percentile scores on the three intelligence tests. Two equivalent 
groups of twenty-seven pupils each were made up from the upper 
two-thirds of the group of beginning first-grade pupils. It was nec- 
essary to include a few pupils below the median of the total begin- 
ning group in order to meet the crowded condition of the three first 
grades as well as the conditions of the experiment. 

On Monday of the second week of school, the pupils in one of 
the two equivalent groups, made up of pupils living nearest to the 
high-school building, were transferred to a room in the high-school 
building. This group will be called the “segregated” group. The 
pupils in the second of the two equivalent groups were allowed to 
remain in the three first-grade classes. This group will be referred 
to as the “‘mixed” group. Because of the elimination of one or both 
members of several pairs, there remained in the experiment in the 
last two weeks of the school year only twenty of the equivalent 
pairs of pupils. 

The training and the experience of the four first-grade teachers, 
three of whom had previously taught in Caldwell, were of similar 
nature and duration. The teachers were equal in teaching ability 
so far as the subjective estimates of the superintendent could deter- 
mine. It was thought best not to rotate the teachers in the four 
groups in order to equalize the effects of such differences in teaching 
ability as might exist among them. This may be a weakness in the 
experiment although the teachers could not have been as different 
as were the achievements of the two groups. The mixed group 
followed the regular first-grade course of study with such adapta- 
tions to individual differences as the three teachers, who did not 
know which pupils constituted the mixed group, saw fit to make. 
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In other words, the mixed group was subjected to the teaching com- | 
mon in heterogeneous groups. The segregated group followed the 
regular course of study with such enrichment and adaptation to in- 
dividual differences as the teacher, who knew she had a segregated 
group, was able to make. Outstanding in the enrichment of the 
course was a special reading-material table. The pupils were en- 
couraged to read widely of material selected for its suitability of dif- 
ficulty and interest. Further adaptation of the work to the ability 
of the pupils was made in the scope of the work covered, since the 
pupils and the teacher were not handicapped by the presence of the 
lowest 40 per cent of the total group. 

During the latter part of May the pupils were given the follow- 
ing tests of achievement: (1) fifty words from the easy end of the 
Towa Spelling Scale, (2) fifty words from the easy end of the Buck- 
ingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale, (3) the Pressey First 
Grade Attainment Scale in Reading, (4) the Pressey Second Grade 
Attainment Scale in Reading, and (5) the Gray Standardized Oral 
Reading Check Test for Pupils of Grades I and II Ability. The 
Pressey First Grade Attainment Scale in Reading was found inade- 
quate for the experiment because sixteen of the pupils in the segre- 
gated group and fourteen of the pupils in the mixed group made 
perfect scores. 

To reach definite conclusions from the data, a method suggest- 
ed by Garrett™ was utilized. This method computes the reliability 
of the difference between the average scores in terms of a standard 
deviation of the difference and determines from the difference and 
the standard deviation of the difference the chances that the one 
or the other group is really superior. 

The data from the five tests used are presented in Table I. Un- 
questionably, the segregated group made the greater achievement 
in reading as evidenced by the figures in the last column as well as 
by the differences between the average scores. The average score 
of the segregated group on the Pressey Second Grade Attainment 
Scale in Reading was 52 per cent larger than the average score of 
the mixed group. The pupils in the mixed group made 45 per cent 

t Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, p. 128. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. 
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more errors on the Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Test 
and took 58 per cent more time. The pupils in the segregated group 
could spell only approximately 75 per cent as many words in the 
two spelling tests as could the pupils in the mixed group. The re- 
sults of segregation seem contradictory. 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF THE SEGREGATED GROUP AND THE MIxED GROUP 





SEGREGATED 


Group Mrxep Group 








Buckingham Exten- 


Towa Spelling Scale . 

Gray Standardized 
Oral Reading 
ses Test: 


7-85 

Pressey Second 
Grade Attainment 
Scale in Reading. .| 25.3 

Pressey First Grade 
in Reedine’ Scale 


























39.1 39.2 





* The lesser number in “errors” indicates superiority. 
t Too easy for both classes. 


A review of the methods of instruction used and of the gross 
achievements attained is enlightening. Both groups made superior 
achievements, as is evidenced by the average scores. It is to be 
noticed that both first-grade groups made practically perfect scores 
on the Pressey First Grade Attainment Scale in Reading, and the 
average scores on the Pressey Second Grade Attainment Scale in 
Reading compare favorably with the norms for the second grade. 
The same is true of the results of the Gray Standardized Oral Read- 
ing Check Test. In spelling, both groups surpassed the first-grade 
pupils who were not included in the study. While both groups made 
excellent progress, the effects of segregation on the pupils concerned 
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were positive in reading and negative in spelling. An examination 
_ of the adaptation of methods and materials of instruction to the 
ability of the segregated group showed that the teacher of the segre- 
gated group was more successful in the subject of reading than in 
the subject of spelling. In reading, the adaptation included a special 
table of graded material, motivation to more difficult reading, and 
special instruction. In spelling, the methods and the content closely 
approximated those of the mixed group with the exception that, 
since the segregated pupils seemed to require only a small amount 
of drill to spell correctly the words presented, less drill was used 
even though spelling is a drill or habit-forming subject. Consequent- 
ly, the law of exercise seems to explain the poorer achievement of 
the segregated group in spelling. 

Where the methods and the materials of instruction are adapted 
to the ability of the pupils, as is possible in a segregated group, 
greater achievement is the result. Where the methods and the ma- 
terials are not adapted to the ability of the pupils, no greater results 
are achieved merely because of homogeneous grouping. The teacher 
and the course of study must both be adapted to the ability of the 
pupils. The possession of a teacher’s certificate is no guaranty that 
the individual is equal to the task of the optimum teaching of pupils 
at any level. In a recent article S. A. Courtis' presents evidence 
showing that, where one teacher was an asset to a class using printed 
lesson sheets, another teacher actually was a handicap, causing the 
pupils to achieve less under her instruction than they achieved when 
they used the lesson sheets without instruction by the teacher. Cook? 
found with high-school pupils that, where no special adaptations of 
methods and materials were utilized, the segregation of bright pu- 
pils was followed by indifferent success. Miller’ found that the 

tS. A. Courtis, ‘““The Measurement of the Effect of Teaching,” School and Society, 
XXVIII (July 14, 1928), 52-56. 

2R. R. Cook, “A Study of the Results of Homogeneous Grouping of Abilities in 
High-School Classes,” The Education of Gifted Children, pp. 302-12. Twenty-Third Year- 


book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. ne Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1924. 

3 W. S. Miller, “The Administrative Use of Intelligence Tests in the High School,” 
Intelligence Tests and Their Use, pp. 189-222. Twenty-First Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1922. 
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classification of high-school pupils on the basis of mental ability 
makes possible but does not insure adaptation of technique and ma- 
terials of instruction to the needs of the group. 

The writers’ experiment corroborates their interpretation of the 
literature on the homogeneous grouping of pupils. 

1. When the methods and the materials of instruction are adapt- 
ed to the abilities and the educational needs of homogeneous groups, 
the results are positive. 

2. The mere segregation of bright pupils into homogeneous 
groups without these adaptations produces negative or indifferent 
results. 

3. Relatively little has been done in adapting methods and ma- 
terials of instruction to the needs of homogeneous groups of pupils 
at various levels of ability. 

4. Now that educators recognize the existence of individual dif- 
ferences in the mental ability of pupils, one of the next great steps 
in education must be the discovery of those techniques and materials 
best suited to the needs of homogeneous groups of pupils at various 
levels of ability. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

An experimental approach to the study of negativism in young children.— 
The child who frequently says “I won’t” to the requests of his parents and 
teachers offers a serious problem in management. This tendency of a child to 
refuse to comply with the demands made of him has been designated variously 
as stubbornness, contrariness, disobedience, and negativism. The approach to 
the solution of the problem has usually been a practical one; that is, the parent 
or teacher has had to cope with the issues as they arise and to learn through ex- 
perience what wiles need be staged or suggestions implanted to secure the de- 
sired results with the individual child. Little scientific information concerning 
the nature of the trait has been available to assist in the solution of the problem. 

A study? made by Martha May Reynolds attempts to throw some light on 
the subject through an experimental investigation of negativism, defining “nega- 
tivism” as any refusal to comply with a request. Several situations likely to 
call forth negative behavior were selected and presented to young children under 
controlled conditions. The amount of negativism shown was measured quanti- 
tatively by the number of refusals to comply with the requests. In the selection 
of the situations an attempt was made to include only those which were simple 
enough to be understood by two-year-old children in order that a refusal to 
comply might not be due to failure to comprehend the request. The situations 
chosen were such as the following: requests to imitate simple movements, such 
as waving the hand and shaking the head; requests to repeat one or two digits; 
requests to put blocks in a box and to dump them out again; requests not to 
knock down towers made of blocks; and requests to play with blocks after being 
unexpectedly picked up and while being held on the examiner’s lap. After each 
situation in which a negative response was made, rapport was re-established 
with the child by means of games before the next situation was presented. In 
all, 229 children two, three, or four years of age were used as subjects. They 
were obtained from nursery schools, day nurseries, and private homes. 

The results of the study showed that under the conditions described there 
was a consistent decrease in the number of refusals as the age of the children 


t Martha May Reynolds, Negativism of Pre-School Children. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 288. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928. Pp. viii+126. 
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increased. At two years of age more than one-half of the children refused to 
comply with more than one-half of the requests. At four years of age, there 
was comparatively little refusing; less than one-tenth of the children refused 
to comply with as many as one-half of the requests. The types of refusals made, 
such as passive or active resistance and verbal protests, did not vary much 
with age. The frequency rather than the type of refusal was found to be related 
to age. A study of the relation between amount of negativism and I.Q., height- 
weight index, environmental conditions, and order of presentation of situations 
showed no significant results. The bright children showed about the same 
amount of negativism at each age as did the dull children, and the mean scores 
for the nursery-school, day-nursery, and home groups were similar. Chronologi- 
cal age, then, was the chief factor found to be related to the number of refusals. 
Miss Reynolds concludes that negativism as defined in her study is probably a 
characteristic type of infantile behavior. In the majority of cases the steady 
demand of the adults for conformance gradually attains its end. “A so-called 
‘negativistic child’ of three or four is merely exhibiting two-year-old behavior 
in respect to co-operating with adults. He has failed to grow up as his con- 
temporaries have done” (p. 98). The realization of the commonness of the trait 
among two-year-old children, Miss Reynolds suggests, might lessen the strain 
of child management at this age by affording an acceptance of it as a natural 
stage rather than as an insurrection against parental authority. 

As a whole, the study is an interesting attempt to control and measure 
objectively an important phase of child behavior. It points out many of the 
difficulties encountered in studying a temperamental or personality trait and in 
interpreting the results of such a study. It is suggestive of further research along 


similar lines. 
Marion MonroE 


* 
: 
- 
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Language as an important phase of mental life-—There has been a marked 
tendency among American writers on systematic psychology to neglect lan- 
guage. Professional students of mental life seem to have fallen into the error 
of assuming that language is an incidental and unimportant consequence of 
thought rather than the most fundamental form of human mental reaction. 
In view of this situation, it is highly significant that a psychologist and a scholar 
in the field of linguistics have collaborated in the preparation of a book' on the 
psychology of language. 

The book consists of twelve chapters. The first chapter is general and in- 
troductory. Four chapters deal with the physiological organs and processes 
involved in the production of speech and its apprehension by the senses. Three 
chapters deal with the technical philological problems of the origin of language, 
sound changes in languages, and syntax. The remainder of the book deals with 


? Walter B. Pillsbury and Clarence L. Meader, The Psychology of Language. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. viiit+-306. $3.00. 
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such distinctly psychological problems as thought and language, the mental 
antecedents of speech, and reading. 

The book is a curious mixture of elementary discussions and highly technical 
discussions. For example, the nervous structures involved in speech are treated 
in a form which seems to aim at the instruction of beginning students. In a 
later chapter the reader is carried through a most elaborate technical treatment 
of the verbless sentence. The origin of language is discussed in a very brief 
compass and in a rudimentary way. Here the authors overlook completely the 
large fund of highly interesting information which is available from the compara- 
tive study of languages. 

A still more striking defect is the complete neglect of the more recent studies 
which educational psychology has made of the development of language in in- 
dividuals and of the mental processes exhibited in immature and mature reading. 

The book should find a place as collateral reading in courses in education. 
It is a hopeful sign of a new trend in psychology away from the overwhelming 
emphasis which in recent writings has been given to the simplest mental proc- 
esses, especially instinctive reactions. Language is a phase of human behavior 
which students of education must recognize as infinitely more important than 
any of the inherited forms of reaction exhibited by man in common with the 
lower animals, 

Cuartes H. Jupp" 


A glossary of terms in measurement.—The useful glossary of terms used in 
educational measurement prepared by Walter S. Monroe several years ago is 
out of print. A new and enlarged edition" has appeared as Bulletin No. 40 of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the University of Illinois, the work of revi- 
sion having been done by Charles W. Odell. 

This bulletin will be of great value in helping to standardize the meaning 
of the new terms which have arisen in educational science. It ought to be of 
assistance to workers in the practical aspect of testing and to writers of articles 
and books on this subject. - ; 

The definitions of terms are, of course, what Professors Monroe and Odell 
think they ought to be, and other test experts may not always agree. The 
great majority of definitions, however, will have wide acceptance. The reviewer 
doubts the wisdom of trying to define such terms as “assumption,” “critical 
attitude,” “definition of problem,” “educational guidance,” “fact-finding 
study,” “part,” and “performance.” The last term is defined as what a pupil 
does, not what he is able to do. It is also doubtful whether the author should 
insist on the statistical symbols of his own textbook. Thus, the symbol “i” is 
defined as the width of the class interval, but other symbols are in common use 


* Charles W. Odell, A Glossary of Three Hundred Terms Used in Educational Meas- 
urement and Research. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 40. University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 28. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1928. 
Pp. 68. $0.50. 
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and are justified by the fact that two different intervals may be involved in a 
correlation table. 

The term “ogive” is incorrectly defined on page 43. This curve is not the 
cumulative frequency curve but that formed with percentile values given by 
the ordinate. The reviewer has always thought that the term “probable error 
of measurement” is a misnomer, but, being in the minority, he can probably do 
nothing about it. When one speaks of an “error of measurement,’’ the implica- 
tion is that the person measuring has made some error or that the fault lies 
with the instrument. This “error,” however, is a variation in response of the 
examinee, and the term “probable error of response” would seem to be more 
descriptive than the term “probable error of measurement.” 

Kart J. HoLzincER 


School administration in the large city—A huge urban school. system is 
probably the most complex social mechanism that mankind has attempted co- 
operatively to invent and operate. As judged by the inadequate performance 
in our large cities, the mechanism is yet only in process of development. It has 
reached a stage comparable with that of the automobile of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Just as the motor car since that time has been perfected part by part 
and as a whole through continuance of diligent invention and experimental try- 
out, so our mechanism of city school administration is to be studied and per- 
fected part by part and as a whole. The present system works so badly that it 
seems we are in need of certain basic inventions that will change the character 
of the mechanism in fundamental ways. 

How badly the big city school system operates is shown concretely and vivid- 
ly by the recent study* of the Chicago situation by Professor Counts. He presents 
a graphic picture of the contending forces that have operated for the last quarter 
of a century in shaping and controlling the Chicago school system. Attention 
is devoted especially to the influence of the state legislature, the school board, 
the teachers’ unions, the administrative philosophy of the superintendent, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, the Chicago Federation of Labor, women’s 
clubs, churches, the city hall, politicians, and the daily press. 

It is a tale of warfare. Over every page of the report hovers the smoke of 
battle. Clearly the self-interest of the groups is the basic-motive influence. Each 
group aligns itself now one way and now another so as to gain its special ends. 
Naturally each claims to be the defender of the people’s rights, doing for the 
people in a paternalistic way what no one seems to expect the people to do for 
themselves. 

The families, where are they? Evidently they are not a factor in the dis- 
graceful fight. They are only the victims, trampled under foot by their pseudo- - 
defenders. They are, however, but reaping the natural reward of their civic 
inertness, ignorance, and indifference. 


t George S. Counts, School and Society in Chicago. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1928. Pp. viii+368. ; 
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It is evident from the spirited account that Chicago has not yet created a 
properly workable type of administrative mechanism. The deficiencies appear 
to be fundamental and call for a quite different type of organization. The Chi- 
cago model, however, differs only in minor details from that of all our large 
cities. The need is thus a general one. We are clearly faced with the responsi- 
bility of redesigning our city administrative organizations. The harrowing pic- 
ture of mismanagement presented by Professor Counts is a most illuminating 
exhibit of the need. But the solution, no man knows. 

FRANKLIN BoBBITT 


School administration.—Arthur S. Gist, who, after his admirable editorship 
of four yearbooks of the Department of Elementary School Principals, pub- 
lished a book entitled Elementary School Supervision, has prepared a new and 
very practical book, The Administration of an Elementary School. 

The later book will probably be more helpful to the average elementary- 
school principal looking for advice and suggestions in the matter of his manifold 
problems than the earlier book on supervision. Mr. Gist has built up from wide 
reading and from his successful experience in Seattle an exceedingly practical 
and readable book, which reflects the modern conception of the elementary 
school and its possibilities. 

The book begins with a chapter on administrative problems and then deals 
with the principal as a community leader and his relation to various community 
groups. The third chapter deals with the organization of the principal’s office 
and offers valuable suggestions with regard to the planning of the principal’s time. 
Chapter iv deals with supplies and equipment; chapter v, with personnel prob- 
lems; and chapter vi, with extra-classroom activities. The school plant and its 
care are given a hasty though suggestive treatment; the use of educational 
experts, such as subject supervisors, research directors, and other specialists, 
and their relation to the principal are then dealt with. In a chapter devoted to 
the platoon school the author points out many of the advantages of such a 
plan of organization. Chapter x contains a series of valuable suggestions on 
cross-sectioning the school, pointing out the manner in which the principal 
may keep himself in touch with various activities in his building. The book 
closes with a chapter on types of efficiency; a number of ways of self-measure- 
ment are suggested by which a principal may determine the effectiveness with 
which he is doing his work. 

There are undoubtedly those to whom this book will not appeal, for it is far 
in advance of what is still acceptable practice in many school systems. On the 
other hand, Mr. Gist has treated the problems in an intelligent, scientific, and 
practical manner. The chapters on personnel problems and extra-classroom ac- 
tivities seem particularly pertinent to the present attempt to adjust the ele- 
mentary school to individual needs. Both chapters could have been doubled 


Arthur S. Gist, The Administration of an Elementary School. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. xii+308. 
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in length with advantage by the addition of case studies illustrating the under- 


lying philosophy. 


A carefully selected bibliography is appended to each chapter. In the ma- 
jority of cases the bibliographies should enrich the topics treated for those who 
desire additional development. One wishes that William Healy’s books Honesty 
and Mental Conflicts and Misconduct (Little, Brown & Co.) had been added to 
the bibliography of chapter v, which deals with personnel problems. 

The point of view presented with regard to the use of educational experts 
is directly in line with the more modern tendencies approved by both superin- 
tendents and principals. The discussion should be widely read. 

In all, one lays down the book with the feeling that Mr. Gist has made a 
distinct contribution to the elementary-school field and has surpassed all his 


previous efforts. 


WILLARD W. BEATTY 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


A new civics—Textbooks in civics for the junior high school and the upper 
grades are changing—some say for the better and some say for the worse. An ex- 
ample of what the authors claim is for the better is found in a book' of 
recent publication. In presenting their material, the authors have made much 
use of the following desirable features: (1) due consideration of the pupil’s 
point of view, (2) an abundance of pupil activities, (3) pupil reviews at the end 
of each chapter, (4) special tests at intervals of two or three chapters whereby 
the pupil can measure his own’ progress, and (5) frequent use of incidents of 
universal interest to boys and girls. In addition, mention should be made of the 
stress which the book places on subjects that have a bearing on character de- 


velopment. 


Twenty-nine co-ordinate chapters compose the body of the book. The first 
ten chapters deal with matters of economic concern. Such topics as “Owning 
and Using Money,” “Owning and Caring for Property,” “Where Work and Pros- 
perity Come From,” and “Preparing for Earning Your Living” are treated in 
these opening chapters. After the pupil has been introduced to the economic 
world, a view of certain social aspects of life is presented. “Living among Peo- 
ple,” “Why We Have Schools,” “The Community in Which You Live,” and 
“The People of Your Community” are the titles of a few of the chapters which 
emphasize social relations. The governmental aspects of life are treated in the 
last ten chapters of the book. It would seem that the authors have attempted 
to give due consideration to the three aspects of life that they treat. 

The book contains an adequate supply of teaching aids. Worth-while pupil 
activities are made an integral part of every chapter. Excellent suggestions for 
the practical application ‘of the material appear at the end of each chapter. 


t Grace A. Turkington, Mary A. S. Mugan, and Myron T. Pritchard, Lessons in 
Citizenship. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. xxii+488-+-xxvi. $1.32. 
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Many well-chosen and clear-cut illustrations are systematically distributed 
throughout the discussion. Special tests for the pupils based on several chapters 
appear here and there throughout the book, and a pupil’s reading list arranged 
according to chapters is included among other valuable introductory materials. 
With all these aids at his command, the pupil ought to be able to do worth- 
while work without much assistance. It may be that a self-teaching textbook 
in civics has finally appeared. 
R. M. Tryon 


Revision of a textbook on classroom management.—For many years books on 
classroom management have been appearing sporadically, but their appearance 
has not generally stirred the interest of educators, and their popularity has been 
fitful indeed. The explanation seems to be that classroom management has 
not yet completely won its place as a member in good standing of the family of 
subjects in the teacher-training curriculum. The reason is fairly obvious. The 
first requirement for the success of this subject is a set of clearly defined prob- 
lems fundamentally important to teachers, a requirement which has not yet 
been satisfactorily met. Classroom management has never been able to settle 
its boundary disputes with instructional methodology on the one hand and school 
administration on the other. Methods of teaching and school administration 
have boldly and incontinently invaded its preserves, with the result that the 
subject has often assumed the aspect of a man without a country. Moreover, 
it is safe to say that these invasions will continue unabated until the boundary 
disputes are settled. In the opinion of the reviewer, courses in instructional 
methodology have a sufficient task if they confine themselves to the general and 
special methods of directing the learning of the child, the problems involved in 
the presentation and mastery of curriculum units. To classroom management, 
then, would be assigned such problems as the classification of pupils; the con- 
struction, revision, and differentiation of courses; the use of standardized tests; 
the*construction and administration of new-type tests; the assignment of marks 
and the compilation of records; the organization of proper routine; and the 
solution of disciplinary problems. If the experts in school administration claim 
some of these domains for their own, the answer is that classroom teachers must 
share in all these problems and should be directly trained to meet them. 

The textbook? in this field prepared by Sears is a revision of a book under 
the same title which appeared in 1918. In the language of the author, “‘several 
of the chapters have been extended and in some cases largely re-written; a new 
chapter on the teacher and supervisor has been included; a collection of practical 
problems has been appended to the different chapters, while throughout the 
book much new concrete material has been added” (pp. vii-viii). The older 
book has been enlarged to the extent of one hundred pages. 

The general organization of the book is precisely the same as that of the 


t Jesse B. Sears, Classroom Organization and Control. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1928 (revised). Pp. xii-++400. $2.15. 
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older one. The field is viewed in four parts: “The Nature of the Problem,” 
“The Pupil as the Object,” “The Machinery and the Process,” and ‘The 
Teacher the Instrument.” The most immediately practical sections of the book 
for students of classroom management are Parts II and III. Part I may be 
regarded as preliminary and Part IV as supplementary. 

It is somewhat surprising that the author did not incorporate a larger body 
of quantitative material relating to his problems. Many of the chapters deal 
with topics on which a wealth of quantitative data from investigations is avail- 
able. In the earlier edition not a single table appeared; in the present book there 
are but six. 

The emphasis which the book gives to certain topics is indicated by the 
number of pages devoted to their discussion, as follows: new-type tests, two 
and one-half pages; standardized tests, two pages; marking, one page; and 
records and reports, one-half page. The adequacy of the treatment of these 
topics is certainly questionable. In each case there seems to be an activity im- 
portant enough to require at least a chapter of descriptive and explanatory ma- 
terial. 

The book represents a worthy attempt to define and organize the field of 
classroom management. Moreover, it develops a technique of management in 
relation to a theory of education. On the whole, irrespective of the criticisms 
ventured, it is probably the best book available for the teacher who desires a 
clear, non-technical, and inclusive treatise on the management of her classroom. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 


A problem course in the principles of education.—College teachers of educa- 
tion are seriously facing the necessity of applying the practice which they have 
been advocating for the teaching of elementary-school subjects and high-school 
subjects to the problems of instruction in their own courses at the college level. 
The appearance of a syllabus' in the principles of education is evidence of this 
fact. 

The book is introduced by a chapter entitled “A Philosophy of Teaching,” 
which discusses fourteen criteria on which the organization of the material is 
based. The content of the syllabus is presented in the form of problem questions 
and terms to be defined and is arranged in twenty units. Each unit is followed 
by a list of references carefully selected and explicitly designated; a concluding 
section contains what might be termed a minimum list of the important books 
in the general field of education. 

The content of the book is indicated by the titles of the twenty units: 
“Individual Differences,” “The Physiological Basis of Learning,” “Native 
Equipment,” “Aims of Education,” “Challenge of Secondary Education,” “De- 
velopment of American Policies in Education,” “Secondary Education in Other 
Countries,”’ “The Secondary School Pupil,” “Adolescence,” “Discipline or So- 


tOrlie M. Clem, A Work Book Syllabus in Principles of Education. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1928. Pp. 170. $1.80. 
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cial Control,” ‘“Extra-curricular Activities,” “Guidance,” “Vocation and Edu- 
cation,” “The Curriculum,” “Transfer of Training,’ “Instruction,” ‘The 
Teacher,” “The New Education,” “Modern Educational Concepts,”’ and “Lead- 
ing Educators.” 

The author professes to have been influenced in the organization of the ma- 
terials into units by Professor Morrison’s significant book The Practice of Teach- 
ing in the Secondary School. However, it is doubtful whether the author has 
been successful in embodying Professor Morrison’s concept of unit organiza- 
tion. The most that can be said of the author’s efforts in this direction is that 
the materials consist of questions classified under the general topics listed in the 
preceding paragraph but not organized in such a coherent sequence as Professor 
Morrison’s technique requires. There is disappointment in store, therefore, 
for those who hope to find in this syllabus a superior integration of the content 
of the course in the principles of education. 

A review of the units of the book raises the question as to just what should 
be the scope of a course in the principles of education. There seems to be no 
reason why the course presented in this syllabus might not just as well be desig- 
nated as an introduction to education. If this book is typical of the content of 
the customary course in the principles of education given by teacher-training 
institutions, there is little wonder that there is complaint with regard to the 
tendency for the content of courses in education to overlap. 

These somewhat adverse comments should not mislead the reader as to the 
substantial value of the work which this syllabus represents for there is unques- 
tionably a need for the accumulation of definite problems in the major topics 
of education not only for the purpose of stating the precise nature of the con- 
tent in these fields but also for the purpose of indicating a practical technique 
by the operation of which the content can be made effective. 

On the whole, the book accomplishes the objective which the author set 
for it. It has grown out of his experience in teaching college courses in education. 
Because of its general nature, it should not only constitute a practical guide for 
classes in the principles of education in teachers’ colleges and universities but 
also serve to orient in the field of modern education the teacher with little pro- 
fessional training. It should provide principals and superintendents with valu- 
able materials for the conduct of faculty meetings and group study. 


Howarp Y. McCriusky 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A subjective analysis of certain general principles of teaching and learning.— 
The major techniques of investigation have been fairly well represented in the 
field of educational method. Most of the earlier books on method were philo- 
sophical and abstract discussions of theories held by individual authors; that this 
type of treatment has not been abandoned is evidenced by Kilpatrick’s Foun- 
dations of Method. Certain writers are.concerned with a comparative descrip- 
tion or survey of current practices; West’s Changing Practice in Handwriting 
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Instruction involves the questionnaire technique in such a survey, while other 
books, such as Parker’s books on method, contain exact reproductions and de- 
tailed analyses of classroom lessons and procedures. A number of authors have 
borrowed a great deal of illustrative material from the history of education in 
tracing the evolution of educational method. One of the most encouraging 
types of activity is that of submitting to experimental test the theories or pro- 
cedures advocated by the individual worker, as illustrated in Morrison’s The 
Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. The most recent development in 
the field of method is the utilization of the technique of job analysis or activity 
analysis, as exemplified in Waples’ Problems in Classroom Method. 

A recent discussion of general method consists largely of material drawn 
from the history of education, educational psychology, educational philosophy, 
and current teaching practice. Part I describes the origin of the recitation meth- 
od about 1800 and lists certain principles that were taken for granted at the 
time the recitation method originated. In Part II two chapters are concerned 
with education as a process of building character and as training for citizenship. 
Six chapters are devoted to a discussion of learning as an active process, includ- 
ing detailed analyses of the views of G. Stanley Hall, Thorndike, and others. 
The author’s aim in Part II is to state principles which underlie present-day 
educational procedure. However, one may well question the advisability of 
giving so much space to this type of material in an abstract and subjective 
discussion of learning; real progress in the improvement of educational method 
and new discoveries in the psychology of learning do not usually result from 
such an approach. In Part III the author describes, analyzes, criticizes, and 
evaluates various procedures which in a large measure are reactions to tradition- 
al methods of teaching. The topics discussed are early criticisms of group in- 
struction, supervised study, the Dalton and Winnetka plans of individualized 
instruction, the socialized recitation, and the project method. In Part IV an 
effort is made to combine the contributions of the various innovations into a 
consistent plan of teaching. The lesson plan, the assignment, the working pe- 
riod, and the socialized period are described in a way not materially different 
from Morrison’s conception of definite units of learning and teaching to be 
mastered by pupils and a teaching cycle to include opportunity for stimulation, 
assimilation, and reaction. 

In certain matters of form and organization the book could be improved 
considerably. The references in the bibliographies include neither place nor 
date of publication. Paragraph and topical headings and chapter summaries 
would be of material assistance to the reader in following the author’s organiza- 
tion. Many of the fairly numerous citations to the works of other writers are 
found in the body of the text. 

The discussion is of the subjective or theoretical type and, as such, lacks 


tV. T. Thayer, The Passing of the Recitation. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. 
Pp. viii+332. 
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the objectivity of recent treatments of method which emphasize experimental 
evaluation of teaching procedures or involve functional analysis of teaching ac- 
tivities and difficulties. Parts of the book will prove of value as supplementary 
reading in classes in general or special method, administration, supervision, edu- 
cational psychology, and the history of education. Such is the probable field of 
service of the book rather than as a basal textbook in educational method. 


CarTER V. Goop 
Mrami UNIVERSITY 


The teaching of the natural sciences.—In reporting an investigation’ of the 
teaching of science, Miss Van de Voort presents her material in three general 
divisions. The first part deals with the history of science-teaching in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges. The division into three periods—183 2-80, 1880- 
I9I0, 1910-20—is somewhat arbitrary but is based on a study of the catalogues 
and educational journals. In the first period teachers’ courses were primarily 
informational courses, the textbook instruction being supplemented to some 
extent with demonstrations by the teacher. Museums of illustrative material 
were characteristic. The second period is marked by the appearance of courses 
in the methods of teaching the respective sciences and by the introduction of 
laboratory work. The third period is characterized by broad preparation not 
only in science but in the principles of education and by extended participation 
in observation and practice teaching. 

The second part of the investigation, which deals with the present situation, 
discloses an amazing diversity of science courses, many of which give evidence 
of professional content although a large percentage are purely academic in their 
treatment of science. The diversity of subject combinations makes it almost 
impossible to prepare the science teacher. The tendency toward specialization 
makes difficult the adequate training of teachers, especially teachers of, general 
science. 

The third part of the study discusses trends and tendencies. 

The general qualifications for the teacher of science should include the pursuit of 
courses of collegiate rank over a period sufficiently extensive to give a wealth of scientific 


knowledge organized and adapted for teaching purposes. This preparation should be 
supplemented by a thorough understanding of the principles essential for organizing 
and selecting educational materials and for adapting them to the individual needs of 
the learner at varying age levels [p. 83]. 


The constructive suggestions, one of which is quoted in the preceding para- 
graph, are too numerous to include in a brief review. They are all worthy of 
careful consideration. 

One of the most valuable features of the study is the extensive bibliography. 


t Alice Maria Van de Voort, The Teaching of Science in Normal Schools and Teachers 
Colleges. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 287. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. iv-+96. $1.50. 
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The publication should certainly be in the hands of all teachers of science in 


normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
E. R. Downinc 


Two novel textbooks in arithmetic.—The traditional textbook in arithmetic 
presents an unattractive appearance to children. This fact may account in part 
for some of the difficulty in arousing enthusiasm for this subject in the lower 
grades of the elementary school. As contrasted with primary textbooks in read- 
ing, those in arithmetic are lacking in interesting content, in color, and in 
attractive illustrations. An attempt to substitute a more attractive type of book 
is illustrated in a primary textbook' published by D. C. Heath and Company. 
This book, which covers the work of the first two years in arithmetic, introduces 
the subject through a series of attractive number stories illustrated in color. The 
vocabulary of these stories is carefully controlled with respect to both the general 
reading vocabulary and the technical vocabulary of arithmetic. The more diffi- 
cult examples of the upper second grade are presented through social situations 
familiar to children at this level of maturity. Certainly the book will be far more 
attractive to young children than 90 per cent of the beginning textbooks in 
arithmetic have been. It should produce marked improvement in the methods 
of introducing arithmetic in the primary grades. 

A book? of an entirely different nature is a drill manual to be used for oral 
work. It presents the number combinations for the four fundamental processes 
through carefully graded sets of examples, which extend beyond the commonly 
used one hundred combinations. There is also provided drill material for com- 


mon fractions and decimal fractions. The examples on each page are arranged 
ingeniously in checkerboard fashion, making possible a variety of ways of con- 
ducting the drill. All the examples on any one page are solved by the same meth- 
ods and are of similar difficulty. Due regard has been given to covering all 
possible combinations. The manual will without doubt facilitate the conducting 
of oral drills in the fundamental processes. It gives evidence of careful prepara- 
tion. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 
The Classics: Their History and Present Status in Education. A symposium of 
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t Ina M. Hayes, Charles S. Gibson, and George R. Bodley, Numberland. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. Pp. vi+-282. $1.28. 


2L. L. Everly, An Oral Drill Book in Arithmetic. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. xii+148. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


CARMICHAEL, ALBERT MAXWELL. Moral Situations of Six-Year Old Children 
as a Basis for Curriculum Construction. University of Iowa Studies in 
Education, Volume IV, Number 6. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1927. $1.00. 

Directory of Psychiatric Clinics for Children in the United States. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928. Pp. vi+182. $0.75. 

List of Books Approved for Public School Libraries in the State of Virginia. Sup- 
plement No. 4. State Board of Education Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 1. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: State Board of Education, 1928. Pp. 264. 

Rational Objective Tests in Bookkeeping and Accounting. New York: Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1928. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 14, 1928—Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Year Ended 
June 30, 1927 by Walter J. Greenleaf. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Director of Education. Maniia, Philippine 

Islands: Bureau of Education, 1928. Pp. 222. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


The New Human Interest Library: Volume I: The Child and His World, pp. 
xii+398. Volume II: Stories of Science, pp. x+520. Volume III: Great 
Industries, pp. x+396. Volume IV: Our Country in Romance, pp. x+396. 
Volume V: Around the World, pp. x+416. Volume VI: Leaders of All 
Times, pp. x+438. Chicago: Midland Press, 1928. 








